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MARGINAL NOTES 


The Series on Government Stand- 
ards— 


S. P. Kaidanovsky’s series of ar- 
ticles on Government Standards has 
run continuously through 14 issues 
since September 1953. With this 
issue, the continuity of Mr Kaida- 
novsky’s articles is broken. No in- 
stallment will be published this 
month or in December. Mr Kaida- 
novsky has been ill at his home in 
Lakewood, New Jersey, and has had 
to postpone further work on the 
series until he regains his strength. 
His friends hope that he will soon 
be strong enough to take up his 
work again. Judging from the re- 
quests for further information and 
for copies of the articles, Mr Kaid- 
anovsky’s contribution to greater un- 
derstanding between Government 
and industry will be missed by many 
readers of THE MAGAZINE OF 
STANDARDS. 


In This Issue— 


It is a privilege this month to pre- 
sent the scholarly and challenging 
article on telecommunications by Dr 
Hakan Sterky (page 000). This was 
one of the outstanding papers with 
promise for the future presented at 
the Jubilee Day meeting of the In- 
ternational Electrotechnical Com- 
mission. 


What to Look for in December— 


Carol, Edna, and Hazel will be 
the subject of the lead article in the 
December issue. The Bell Tele- 
phone System found that standard- 
ization helped rally its forces from 
all sections of the country to repair 
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the damage done by these three hur- 
ricanes in the Middle Atlantic and 
New England states. John H. Mit- 
chell, engineer in the Operation and 
Engineering Department, American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
tells the story. 


All concerned with the literature 
of acoustics will be interested in the 
why, wherefore, and how of the 
proposed American Standard term- 
inology for the subject of shock and 
vibration as presented by Dr San- 
ford P. Thompson, Naval Research 
Laboratory, and chairman of the 
committee working on the proposed 
standard. The committee is asking 
for comments on the terms it pro- 
poses to standardize. 


This Fall a meeting in Brazil de- 
cided to push activity on Pan 
American standardization. E. F. Sea- 
man of the Navy Department’s Bu- 
reau of Ships was the USA repre- 
sentative and presented a paper at 
the meeting. His report of what took 
place will appear in the December 
issue. 


Index to Volume 25, 1954— 


Watch for the Index to this 1954 
volume. It is being published as 
Part 2 of the December issue, bound 
separately, for your convenience in 
binding the volume for your library. 


This is a good opportunity to call 
your attention to the fact that THE 
MAGAZINE OF STANDARDS is micro- 
filmed by University Microfilms, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, and copies 
can be obtained from them. 


The Front Cover 


Indian girls carrying bobbins in 
a textile factory at Bombay. India 
is taking an active part in develop- 
ment of international agreements for 
tests and performance requirements 
for textiles in Technical Committee 
of the International Organization for 
Standardization. Importance of 
standardization in India is indicated 
in the new building now being con- 
structed for the Indian Standards 
Institution (page 360). 


This Month’s 
Standards 


Personality 


Elmer H. Weaver 

When Elmer H. “Buck” Weaver 
addressed the Company Member 
Conference and purchasing session 
during the Fifth National Confer- 
ence on Standards, November 16, 
he spoke on behalf of the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents. 
He didn’t mention, however, that 
his work with the Association as 
chief advocate of standardization 
had brought him purchasing’s high- 
est award for 1954. At the Annual 
Banquet of the Thirty-Nineth An- 
nual International Convention of 
the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents in May, he had re- 
ceived the J. Shipman Gold Medal 
for his contributions in the field of 
industrial purchasing. 

Mr Weaver was at the forefront 
of the movement to bring purchas- 
ing and standards together when the 
idea was first discussed at the Pro- 
curement session of the First Na- 
tional Conference on Standardiza- 
tion in November 1950. At that 
time the Committee on Standardiza- 
tion had just been organized by the 
National Association of Purchasing 
Agents and the interest of the pur- 
chasing executive in the use of 
standards was very new. Mr Weaver 
was the first chairman of the NAPA 
Committee on Standardization. He 
is still chairman. He had to drop 
most of his activities during the 
past year, however, when he was on 
temporary leave from all his regu- 
lar work for service with the Gov- 
ernment. 

The reason for the leave reflects 


“Buck” Weaver’s high standing in 
his industry as well as in purchas- 
ing and standardization. He was 
serving as Assistant Director for 
Materials of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization in Washington. This 
was his third tour of duty with the 
Government. In World War II he 
had served as Petroleum Consultant 
to the War Production Board; again 
in 1951-52, he was Petroleum Con- 
sultant to the U.S. Air Force. 

He has now rejoined the Union Oil 
Company of California where he is 
Vice President as well as Manager 
of Purchases. He has been with the 
company since 1918, starting as a 
buyer in the Purchasing Depart- 
ment, and has been Manager of 
Purchases since 1945. 

“Buck” Weaver joined the Pur- 
chasing Agents Association in Seat- 
tle, Washington, in 1922. He has 
been President and National Direc- 
tor for the Seattle Association and 
has held office as vice-president of 
District One of the National Asso- 
ciation. He has also helped with 
the Association’s work as a con- 
tributing editor to the first National 
Association of Purchasing Agents’ 
handbook, as a member of national 
committees, and as general program 
chairman of the annual interna- 
tional convention in Los Angeles in 
1953. His field of interest is indi- 
cated by the fact that he has served 
on the NAPA’s Business Survey 
Committee, the Oil Company Buy- 
ers’ Group, the Containers Com- 
mittee, and the NAPA Education 
Committee. 








WATCH YOUR DRIVING — AND WALKING 
ON ‘‘S-D DAY’ DECEMBER 15 
This is ‘‘Safe Driving Day’’ sponsored by the President’s Action 
Committee for Traffic Safety. As one of the cooperating organi- 


zations, ASA urges all Members to help keep the 24 hours of 
‘*§-D Day’”’ entirely free of accidents. 











Western Electric Co. 
Today’s long distance telephone communication can now be extended by means of telephone, radio, and tele- 


vision to the most remote parts of the world, Dr Hakan Sterky told the International Electrotechnical Commis- 
sion’s Jubilee Day meeting at Philadelphia, September 9. Above, right, Dr Sterky with Dr H.S. Osborne, formerly 
Chief Engineer of the American Telephone and TelegraphCompany, now IEC president. Below, a tentative 
route map showing how a complete telephone network could link Europe, the Middle East, and South Asia. 
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HE continents of the world 

are now covered by a fine net- 

work of wires conveying mil- 
lions of telegrams and telephone calls 
every hour. Countries and peoples 
are linked together by means of 
cables and radio. Private intercom- 
munications, navigation, trade, busi- 
ness men’s conferences, and states- 
men’s deliberations depend to an 
ever-increasing extent on good tele- 
communications. News and enter- 
tainment are spread to more and 
more people by means of broadcast- 
ing and television. The development 
of telecommunication technics con- 
stitutes, together with aviation and 
the use of atomic energy, the most 
remarkable feature of progress in 
our century. No end to this develop- 
ment can be perceived. On the con- 
trary, expansion seems to proceed 
at accelerated speed. The achieve- 
ments of science are putting new 
means of progress into the hands of 
technicians, and a deeper knowledge 
of man’s relation to the machine 
may be expected to result in an in- 
crease of production. Improved op- 
erating methods and standardized 
equipment will enable products to 
be cheapened. Thus, vistas are op- 
ened of further extension of tele- 
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communications, making telegraphy, 
telephony, broadcasting, and tele- 
vision available to an ever-increas- 
ing number of inhabitants of the 
world. 

On this great occasion, when the 
International Electrotechnical Com- 
mission is celebrating its Golden 
Jubilee, I have been called upon to 
illustrate, before this competent 
audience, the part which standardi- 
zation is already playing and may 
be expected to play in the develop- 
ment of telecommunications. In a 
rapidly expanding technical world 
it is the duty of all men, and espe- 
cially of engineers, to solve present 
problems in the light of experience 
accumulated in the past, to bring 
new solutions to our daily tasks, and 
above all to look ahead, paving the 
road for future achivements. It ap- 
pears appropriate to adopt this 
motto for my lecture on the subject 
“past, present, and future telecom- 
munication standardization.” 


1. Early Activities and Results 


Unfortunately, efforts made to 
find a comprehensive or sufficient 
documentation regarding the means 
and purposes of standardization in 
the early days of telecommunica- 


of Telecommunication Standardization 


by Dr HAKAN STERKY 


This Panel shows traffic routes 
and switching operations of 
the fully automatic telephone 
system in the Stockholm area. 
The electrotechnical symbols 
— dots, lines, squares — be- 
come luminous to demonstrate 
how an automatic call is put 
through. 


The Author—Dr Sterky, Director 


General of the Royal Board of Swed- 
ish Telecommunications, presented 
this paper at the Jubilee Day meeting 
of the International Electrotechnical 
Commission, Philadelphia, September 
9. Dr Sterky 
national Telephone Consultative Com- 
mittee at the IEC meetings in Phila- 


represented the Inter- 


delphia. 
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tions have failed. This is true, in any 
case, about the field of standardiza- 
tion which interests us in this con- 
nection, namely international tele- 
communication standardization. In 
particular, it has proved very diffi- 
cult to find any written material 
concerning national standards used 
in different countries before the end 
of the first world war. On closer 
consideration, this is perhaps not to 
be wondered at since the importance 
attached to standardization in the 
present-day community was neither 
acknowledged nor clearly perceived 
by industrial managers, designers, 
or technicians concerned with pro- 
duction in earlier days. And yet, 
there are some splendid exceptions 
which deserve mentioning here. 

It was in a divinely inspired mo- 
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ment that the artist Samuel Morse, 
in 1832, while returning by ship 
from Europe to the United States, 
conceived the idea of recording, by 
means of an electromagnet, elec- 
trical impulses on a continuously 
moving strip of paper. Before his 
arrival in New York, Morse had 
made plans for a telegraph record- 
ing instrument and laid down the 
principles for his dot-dash-space 
code based on the duration of the 
absence (or presence) of the elec- 
trical impulse over a circuit. The 
first Morse telegraph line, however, 
was not erected until 1844—110 
years ago-—in the USA. The dot- 
dash-space code, i.e., the Morse 
telegraph alphabet, seems to have 
been the first standard developed in 
electrotechnics—or maybe in any 
field of technics. It is most ap- 
propriate to pay a tribute on this 
occasion to the great American, 
Samuel Morse, and to express the 
hope that ideas of the same utility 
may be conceived by at least a few 
of the great number of travelers who 
arrive at or leave New York by boat 
or by plane every day. 

As early as in August 1903, only 
a few years after Marconi’s success- 
ful trials with radio-telegraphy, the 
question of introducing a special 
signal to be used by ships in dis- 
tress was discussed. The first Inter- 
national Radio Convention which 
was signed by 27 nations on Novem- 
ber 3, 1906, in Berlin, contained 
stipulations as regards priority for 
distress calls from ship stations. The 
radio-telegraph regulations annexed 
to that Convention contained, in 
accordance with a proposal made by 
the German Administration, addi- 
tional provisions concerning the dis- 
tress signal. ..———..., 
SOS of the Morse code and its use. 
Innumerable are the human lives 
and inestimable the economical 
values which have escaped death 
and destruction thanks to this inter- 
national standardization. 

As early as 1926, when the In- 
ternational Consultative Committee 
for Telegraphy (CCIT) — about 
which more will be said later—held 
its first meeting in Berlin, the ques- 
tion of introducing standardized 
codes for telegraph typewriters was 
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raised. The five-unit telegraph al- 
phabet invented by the Frenchman 
Jean Baudot was used as a basis, 
and in 1929 two different alphabets 
were adopted, one for older appa- 
ratus and another for start-stop ap- 
paratus. In 1931, after it had been 
found necessary to recousider this 
decision, the latter standardized al- 
phabet was discarded and replaced 
by a new standard, which is still in 
use. The manner in which this ques- 
tion of telegraph standardization was 
treated is symbolic of all success- 
ful standardization activities, show- 
ing as it does that a compromise 
solution may be obtained by broad- 
minded international cooperation. 
In the telephone field, a few ex- 
amples of specifications and stand- 
ards of early dates may be men- 
tioned which have been of extraor- 
dinary importance for the devel- 
opment of telecommunication tech- 
nics. If the purpose were solely to 
connect two individual telephone in- 
struments, it would be possible to 
leave the designers and manufac- 
turers entirely free to produce any 
type of transmitter and receiver, 
provided that satisfactory transmis- 
sion of speech were assured. But 
this is not the actual problem in 
present telephony. It must be pos- 
sible to connect each set of the 85 


million subscribers in the world 
with any other set in any conceiv- 
able combination. This condition— 
full interconnectibility—is unique in 
the world of technics. In principle, 
the function of power consumption 
apparatus is independent of all other 
appliances, but the performance of 
a telephone instrument affects the 
function of all other telephones in 
the world. Thus it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the fundamental 
condition for the functioning of a 
national or international telephone 
network is unification and stand- 
ardization. No wonder then that 
from the very birth of telephony it 
has been necessary to lay down 
functional standards of performance 
requirements, methods of tests, etc, 
in telephone engineering. The Inter- 
national Consultative Committee for 
Telephony founded in 1925 has ac- 
complished invaluable work in this 
connection. In close cooperation 
with the AT&T, recommendations 
have thus been elaborated for the 
over-all reference equivalent for 
telephone transmission between two 
subscribers, standards of band 
widths and of distortion for speech 
and music transmission circuits and 
many more, which for decades have 


1 For reference, see list at end of article, 
page 356. 
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governed the expansion of telephone 
networks. 

International standardization work 
in the telecommunication field has 
been particularly active since the 
middle of the 1920’s, and it has 
been directed primarily toward func- 
tional standards. However, long be- 
fore that time, national standards 
were in force in many countries, 
especially in those where big enter- 
prises were entrusted with the oper- 
ation of telecommunications as, for 
example, the United States, the 
United Kingdom, Germany, Swit- 
zerland, and Sweden. In these coun- 
tries, attention was devoted also to 
dimensional standards for industrial 
products. 

There is no doubt that the inter- 
national standardization work should 
be extended to cover dimensional 
standards. A giance at Fig. 1, show- 
ing a variety of dimensions of tele- 
phone plugs and jacks produced by 
one single small European manufac- 
turer,” leads logically to the question 
of whether or not the stocks of tele- 
phone companies must be as well 
supplied as grocers’ shops. Similarly, 
an attempt to standardize the di- 
mensions of mounting panels and 
racks for telecommunication equip- 
ment would certainly be of benefit 
to operating companies, manufac- 
turers, and, consequently, to the 
public. 


2. Differences Between Telecom- 
munication and Power Engineering 


In comparing means and aims for 
standardization in the electretech- 
nical field on one hand and in me- 
chanical engineering on the other 
hand, one finds that electrotechnical 
standards comprise chiefly nomen- 
clature, quality requirements, per- 
formance specifications, ratings, and 
testing methods, whereas in stand- 
ardizing mechanical products for 
industrial manufacture, importance 
has been attached chiefly to quali- 
ties of material, dimensions, and 
tolerances. The explanation is evi- 
dently to be found in the fact that 
electrotechnics are based on the 
science of electricity, which is rather 
an intangible subject, while other 
branches of engineering deal with 
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the handling and formation of more 
concrete matters. 

Similarly, there are essential dif- 
ferences between the aims of tech- 
nical standardization in the power 
and in the telecommunication fields 
and between the results there ob- 
tained. One such difference has been 
pointed out in the preceding chapter, 
where I mentioned the indispensable 
requirement of full interconnecti- 
bility of telephone instruments and 
the greater freedom enjoyed in the 
design of power appliances. But 
there are other differences, and it 
therefore appears appropriate to go 
a little further into this matter. 

First, it may be stated that, for 
natural reasons, operation and main- 
tenance are more international in 
character for telecommunication 
than for power engineering. Thus, 
in the former field, standardization 
must in the first place aim at the 
establishment of fundamental re- 
quirements in respect of complete 


We in this highly industrialized nation are 
still using standards inadequately and im- 
properly. We write standards to solve 
problems instead of to keep problems 
from arising. 
Roger E. Gay, president, The Bristol Brass 
Corporation; president, ASA. 


plants and systems. In power tech- 
nics, on the other hand, it has been 
possible, also on an international 
basis, to devote considerable work 
to the standardization of individual 
apparatus, such as generators, mo- 


tors, transformers, and _ circuit 
breakers. 

In power engineering the num- 
ber of consumers, for example pri- 
vate and municipal electricity works, 
is rather large, but the number of 
producers, on the other hand, is 
comparatively small. In telecom- 
munications, on the contrary, the 
operating enterprises in most coun- 
tries are few, and they have accord- 
ingly been big enough to be self- 
contained and isolated. Power appli- 
ances are in general consumer- 
owned, whereas most telegraph and 
telephone apparatus are rented to 
the users. Moreover, the safety re- 
quirements are of greater impor- 
tance in power than in telecommu- 
nication engineering. 

The result of these differences is 


that the standardization of funda- 
mental components or complete out- 
fits in telecommunication is less well 
known to electrical engineers in gen- 
eral and the public in particular 
than in power engineering. Com- 
pare, for instance, a telephone sub- 
scriber’s instrument and an incan- 
descent lamp. 

The work of the IEC began with 
the aim of standardizing nomencla- 
ture and ratings of electrical appa- 
ratus and machinery for heavy cur- 
rent and has already, after only 50 
years, achieved important results. It 
is, however, appropriate to empha- 
size that standardization has ad- 
vanced just as far in the weak cur- 
rent field, although on somewhat 
different lines. International tele- 
communication standards have been 
based primarily upon requirements 
of joint operation, whereas rela- 
tively little importance has been 
attached to standards promoting 
international trade in telecommuni- 
cation equipment. The work done 
by the CCIF in standardizing, e.g. 
carrier systems, is just as complete 
and of the same importance in 
world-wide telecommunication as 
are the IEC standards for electric 
machinery in the international 
power engineering field. In quite a 
few countries national telecommu- 
nication standardization has ad- 
vanced very far, being promoted 
and required by the large telegraph, 
telephone, and radio operating or- 
ganizations. 

Having drawn attention to the di- 
vergent lines of standardization in 
the heavy and weak current branches 
of electrical engineering, I should 
like to conclude this chapter by 
stressing one field of common in- 
terest to both branches. The work 
done by the IEC in close coopera- 
tion with the International Consul- 
tative Committees of the Interna- 
tional Telecommunication Union, 
which comprises _ electrotechnical 
nomenclature, letter symbols for 
units and magnitudes, graphical 
symbols, and general testing speci- 
fications is probably unparallelled in 
other branches of engineering and 
science. The result is of equal im- 
portance to power and to telecom- 
munication engineering and has 
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greatly facilitated international ex- 
change of thoughts and opinions. 


3. The International Telecommuni- 
cation Union (ITU), its Interna- 
tional Frequency Registration Board 
(IFRB) and its Consultative Com- 
mittees 


The year 1865 was of outstand- 
ing importance for international co- 
operation in the telecommunication 
field.* It may also be considered as 
the year of birth of international 
telecommunication standardization, 
since in that year the first Telegraph 
Convention was signed in Paris by 
22 countries. By it there were ob- 
tained, through voluntary agree- 
ment, the first binding and distinct 
international regulations for the 
joint economic, operational, and 
technical relations between the ad- 
ministrations and private enterprises 
in charge of international telegraph 
services. Since then, cooperation has 
been continued and extended to 
comprise telephony and radio as 
well. The conferences of Vienna (in 
1868), Rome (in 1872), and St 
Petersburg (in 1875) still belong 
to the telegraph period. 

When, in the beginning of this 
century, radio technics came into 
use for maritime purposes, the need 
to have regulations for the stand- 
ardization of technical equipment 
and operating methods became ur- 
gent. As a matter of fact, the differ- 
ent systems of radio-telegraphy were 
not able to cooperate with each 
other at that time. This great dis- 
advantage subsisted in radio com- 
munications until 1906, when it was 
removed by the International Radio- 
telegraph Convention signed in Ber- 
lin, later revised in London in 1912 
and in Washington in 1927. 

After the first world war, when 
international telephone traffic had 
been made possible by the develop- 
ment of electronic valves and filter 
technics, the International Consul- 
tative Committee for long distance 
telephony was founded in the year 
1924, mainly to deal with Euro- 
pean telephone questions. 

At the International Conference 
of Madrid in 1932, all provisions 
concerning telegraphy, telephony, 
and radio were merged in the Inter- 
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national Telecommunication con- 
vention with its annexed Telegraph. 
Telephone, and Radio Regulations. 
This Convention was subjected to 
important alterations when revised 
at the Atlantic City Conference in 
1947. It was again subject to de- 
liberations in Buenos Aires in 1952, 
and the convention now in force 
bears the name of that city. 

These years constitute significant 
milestones in an important interna- 
tional field. In our days, when all 
countries are placing such great 
hopes in the activities of the United 
Nations, it may be worth mention- 
ing that the ITU seems to be the 
oldest intergovernmental organiza- 
tion for cooperation in the world. 
The International Postal Union 
(IPU) is somewhat younger, dating 
back to 1874. 

Like most old institutions, the 
ITU* has grown up and been 
adapted to its purpose rather than 
starting as a ready-made organiza- 
tion. That is to say, it was started 
to meet a practical need and has 
been developed in various direc- 
tions from time to time to ‘meet 
practical needs as they arose. These 
needs, one after another, began to 
be felt by countries cooperating in 
the international telecommunication 
services made possible by the prog- 
ress of technical invention and ne- 
cessitated by the growth of inter- 
national trade. The ITU is an organ 
of voluntary international collabo- 
ration. That is to say, its purpose is 
to make possible, or to facilitate, 
day-to-day collaboration in the spe- 
cialized field of telecommunication 
between the independent but close- 
ly linked nations of the modern 
world. 

The function of the ITU which 
chiefly concerns this lecture is that 
of conducting the international study 
of technical, operating, and tariff 
questions. The need for such study 
on an international basis is to a 
large extent due to the increasingly 
technical nature of telecommunica- 
tion methods. Before the days of 
long-distance telephony and radio, 
a fairly wide degree of variety in 
technical methods was not incon- 
sistent with the efficient functioning 
of an international telegraph serv- 


ice, in which messages were for- 
warded successively from one office 
to another. Periodical international 
telegraph conferences sufficed to se- 
cure the necessary general agree- 
ment between countries on methods 
of operating the international cir- 
cuits and of charging for the facili- 
ties provided to the public. For at 
least the last generation, however— 
say, since the development of the 
electronic valve — telecommunica- 
tion has called for a high degree of 
international standardization, be- 
cause otherwise, modern methods 
cannot be applied to telecommuni- 
cation services connecting different 
countries. To meet these needs, the 
ITU now disposes of characteristic 
special organs, namely the three In- 
ternational Consultative Committees 
(CCI’s), viz, the Consulative Com- 
mittee for Telephony (CCIF), for 
Telegraphy (CCIT), and for Radio 
(CCIR). In the course of about 30 
years these “Committees”—they are 
not, in fact, committees in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word but rather, 
special organs of the Union—have 
developed a characteristic structure 
and methods of working which are 
closely adapted to their special func- 
tions and similar to the correspond- 
ing procedures of the IEC. 

Simultaneously with the Plenipo- 
tentiary Conference at Atlantic City 
in 1947, an administrative radio 
conference was held which was at- 
tended by delegates from 78 coun- 
tries. The principal tasks of this 
conference were to revise the fre- 
quency allocation plan in force since 
1938 and to lay down new regula- 
tions for all radio services. It was 
decided to set up, within the ITU 
organization, an International Fre- 
quency Registration Board charged 
with the function of arranging for 
the protection from interference of 
duly registered frequencies. Thus— 
to use a characteristic English 
phrase—an international traffic po- 
liceman of the ether was set up, 
although there is nothing in the in- 
ternational field analogous to the 
legal powers conferred on_ traffic 
policemen. 

The assignment of different fre- 
quency bands to all kinds of radio 
services in different regions of the 
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world by international agreements 
—also a result of the Atlantic City 
Conferences — is a_ far-reaching 
manifestation of international coop- 
erative spirit and an evidence of 
healthy conditions in international 
telecommunication standardization. 

Two other international standard- 
ization bodies, operating in the bor- 
derland between the ITU and the 
IEC, should be mentioned. The In- 
ternational Special Committee on 
Radio Interference’ (CISPR) held 
its first meeting in Paris in 1934, 
with delegates also from other inter- 
national organizations. Its aim is to 
elaborate standard methods of meas- 
urements and to fix limits for the 
interfering properties of power-op- 
erated equipment on radio com- 
munication. 

With the establishment of radio 
broadcasting, the need for stand- 
ardization of safety requirements for 
mains-connected receivers was self- 
evident. Work for that purpose was 
started on an inter-European basis 
as early as the middle of the twen- 
ties by the Installations Fragen 
Kommission. After the second world 
war its activities were taken over by 
the International Commission on 
Rules for the Approval of Electrical 
Equipment (CEE), and they deal 
with all kinds of power appliances 
for domestic use. 


4. The need for national and inter- 
national standardization for the ad- 
vancement of telecommunications. 


Eighty-eight years after the suc- 
cessful laying of the first telegraph 
cable across the Atlantic, plans for 
the first telephone cables, connecting 
the two continents, Europe and 
America, were announced at the 
end of 1953 (Fig. 2). The connec- 
tion will be established between 
Oban in Scotland and Newfound- 
land, over a distance of about 2000 
nautical miles, by means of two co- 
axial cables. From Newfoundland 
to Nova Scotia a single submarine 
cable will be laid over a distance of 
310 miles. In Scotland access to the 
BPO network will be obtained and 
thus also to the rest of Europe. All 
North American subscribers will be 
reached via microwave radio links 
from Nova Scotia to New York and 
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Fig. 2. Plans for the first telephone cables to connect two continents, Europe 
and America, were announced in December, 1953. This map shows the general 
route. Two coaxial cables will run under the ocean for some 2,000 miles from 
Newfoundland to Oban, Scotland. Submarine repeaters will be placed at inter- 
vals of 40 nautical miles. A single cable will connect Newfoundland and Nova 
Scotia. Microwave radio links will reach subscribers from Nova Scotia to New 
York and Montreal. Access to Europe will be through the BPO network. 


Montreal. Submarine repeaters, con- 
taining electronic valves with an 
estimated lifetime of more than 20 
years and designed to withstand sea 
pressure up to 5 tons per square 
inch will be placed at intervals of 40 
nautical miles. The power to oper- 
ate the amplifiers will be supplied 
through the coaxial cable center 
conductor from the terminal sta- 
tions. 

No large body of land on earth 
is separated by more than 290 miles 
from some other body of land (Fig. 
3). This is a simple fact of geogra- 
phy, but it has today inspired a 
vision, namely the North Atlantic 
Relay Communication (NARCOM ) 
and the United Telecommunications’ 
(UNITEL) plans (Fig. 4), which is 
no less than revolutionary in its im- 
plications for communication be- 
tween men the world around.° It is 
a vision which seems, at first sight, 
as if it had been conjured up by 
science fiction: intercontinental tele- 
vision, passing Over Oceans and into 
areas which today are still depend- 
ent on the river steamer and the 
monthly mail pouch; instantaneous 
telephone conversation with any 
part of the globe, penetrating into 
jungle wilderness where today the 
beat of native drums is the sole 


source of human communication; 
walkie-talkie connection between 
the manager of a Malayan rubber 
plantation and his home office in the 
City of London. Futuristic as all 
this may seem, there is nothing fic- 
tional about it. As a matter of hard, 
technical fact, a complete global 
communications network—both vis- 
ual and auditory—could be erected. 

During the last years, CCIF, 
whose activities from the start were 
confined to the European area, has 
taken up studies of how the Euro- 
pean telephone network could in the 
most efficient way be linked to- 
gether with the networks of the 
Southern and Eastern Mediterra- 
nean states.’ Last year at a meeting 
in Lahore, India, the plans were ex- 
tended to embrace the Middle East 
and South Asia. A careful analysis 
of the present traffic volume and an 
estimation of the number of circuits 
needed in the near future have been 
made. The requirements of all the 
nations involved have been grouped 
together and a tentative route map 
has been drawn, showing the arteries 
of the complete system (see Fron- 
tispiece ). As the plans are still in a 
preliminary stage no decisions—not 
even recommendations—as to the 
technical means which should be 
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used for realizing the project have 
been indicated. Nevertheless, it is 
likely that, in addition to carrier sys- 
tems of common design on bare 
wires and cables, both submarine 
coaxial cable systems and radio links 
will be useful and will serve to ac- 
complish the far-reaching plans. 

Regarding the North Atlantic 
submarine telephone cable project, 
a spokesman for the Post and Tele- 
graph Administration of India* made 
the following remark: “The pane- 
gyric for this notable scientific and 
technical achievement has been 
greatly dimmed by heralding the 
success of nuclear weapons of de- 
struction. The constructive planning 
towards better means of communi- 
cation between the two hemispheres 
by the provision of a direct voice 
link between them will increase hu- 
man happiness and is indeed worthy 
of world attention. While the ether 
is crowded with the jargon of dis- 
harmony, let the whisper of peace 
travel around one world along a 
metallic girdle, well protected and 
hidden under the seas.” 

These three examples, one of 
which is already well on the way to 
being realized, the other two being 
entirely feasible plans, indicate 
clearly two fundamental facts. First- 
ly, it would have been sheer day- 
dreaming on the part of the planners 
to take up the projects for serious 
consideration if in the telecommuni- 
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cation field the cooperation between 
nations had not been so close as it 
is today and if the standardization 
of equipment and methods in teleg- 
raphy and telephony had not 
reached a safe stage. Secondly, the 
projects and plans stress the impor- 
tance of wholehearted future as- 
sistance both from the ITU and the 
IEC in promoting more, better, and 
new telecommunication standards. 
In my opinion, the two bodies 
should have quite different goals and 
methods of approach in this com- 
bined effort. 


The role of the Consultative Com- 
mittees of the ITU. The work of the 
Consultative Committees of the 
ITU in creating new and better rec- 
ommendations and standards for the 
planning, design, construction, op- 
eration, and maintenance of differ- 
ent telecommunication plants must 
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be intensified and widened. The field 
for such an activity is so vast that it 
would not serve any useful purpose 
if I tried to enumerate all the de- 
sired standards in the different 
branches of telegraphy, telephony, 
and radio. Let me merely indicate 
the following: standards of impulse 
ratio for dials; rules for the distri- 
bution of over-all attenuation in 
telephone networks; standard signal 
tones for automatic telephony; rec- 
ommendations on modulation meth- 
ods for carrier systems on wire and 
radio circuits; operating methods 
and operators’ routines for traffic 
on telephone, telegraph, and radio 
channels; distress frequencies and 
call signals for safety at sea and in 
the air, etc, are all needed (Fig. 5). 
In the cases where work is already 
completed or well under way, con- 
tinuous revisions and improvements 
may be necessary. In conformity 
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with well-established practice, the 
work of the Consultative Commit- 
tees should be directed to recom- 
mendations and functional stand- 
ards of such general nature that dif- 
ferent solutions and designs by in- 
terested producers in various coun- 
tries will not be excluded. 


The task of the IEC in telecom- 
munication standardization. Certain 
study groups of the CCI’s are main- 
taining good contact with the re- 
lated committees of the IEC, par- 
ticularly on questions of nomencla- 
ture, definitions, and symbols. In 
the member countries of the two 
organizations there also exists co- 
ordination on matters of common 
interest. It seems to me, however, 
that still closer cooperation between 
the IEC and the ITU in existing and 
new fields of electrotechnics is indis- 
pensable. This should be rather easy 
to accomplish in view of the fact 
that both organizations have their 
head offices in Geneva. The future 
work of the IEC in the telecommu- 
nication field should aim at estab- 
lishing industrial and dimensional 
standards for components, appa- 
ratus, and equipments.’ The follow- 
ing examples are given only to indi- 
cate the types of objects on which 
interest should be centered: dimen- 
sional standards for switchboard 
plugs and jacks, for bases aud sock- 
ets of electronic valves, of semicon- 
ductor diodes and transistors as well 
as for panels and racks; measures to 
facilitate the interchangeability of 
equipment units by means of world 
standards for connecting and wiring 
devices; quality specifications and 
dimensional standards for weak cur- 
rent lightning arresters and fuses; 
recommended standard series for re- 
sistors, inductors, and condensers; 
ratings for radio transmitters; qual- 
ity specifications for radio and tele- 
vision broadcasting receivers. 


Throughout the existence of the 
ITU and the IEC the number of 
members has gradually increased, a 
gratifying sign that the role of elec- 
trotechnical standardization is arous- 
ing more and more interest and sup- 
port among nations. Highly indus- 
trialized countries of the world con- 
sider standards indispensable and 
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are making continual progress in 
promoting and fostering the idea. In 
those countries, however, the work 
seems to have reached a certain 
stage of stability. For nations where 
industrialization is of comparatively 
recent origin and telecommunica- 
tions are not yet developed, the re- 
sults of the IEC and ITU standardi- 
zation work already available should 
be a tremendous benefit to national 
engineering and economy.'’ Their 
standardization childhood will be 
short, owing to the fact, among 
others, that through accepted no- 
menclature, definitions, and symbols, 
those concerned already speak the 
same language easily and rapidly. 


5. The Scyila and Charybdis in fu- 
ture telecommunication standardi- 
zation. 


There is no doubt that both na- 
tional and international standardi- 
zation have entered the telecommu- 
nication field to stay. Particularly in 
this technical field of human prog- 
ress, where conditions are no longer 
static, but new scientific discoveries, 
inventions, designs, and methods of 
production are pushing development 
forward at an accelerated pace, we 
cannot and have no right to neglect 
the dangers. To maneuver between 
Scylla and Charybdis is of para- 
mount importance for years to 
come. Standardization is conserva- 
tive by nature, and it may, if care- 
lessly handled, prevent sound prog- 
ress. On the other hand, I need 
hardly waste the time of this audi- 
ence in combating the myth that 
standardization—that much misused 
word—leads to uniformity and me- 
diocrity and applies a brake to en- 
terprise and invention."' It is surely 
self-evident that applied standards 
have played an enormous part in 
that improvement of living stand- 
ards and comfort which modern in- 
dustrialized communities enjoy over 
those of earlier times. 

Accordingly, there is to my mind 
no reason to fear a conflict between 
standardization and progress in the 
telecommunication field if it is well 
handled and conducted by broad- 
minded men and organizations. If in 
this way new work is taken up with 


the right timing and when the need 
has been proved in each individual 
case, standards will be excellent and 
useful regulators of the economical 
excesses of technical advancement. 
Its aim must be to promote “ready- 
made” rather than “made-to-meas- 
ure” tailoring in industrial produc- 
tion, thus making more commodi- 
ties available to the operating ad- 
ministrations and companies at low 
prices and with short delivery times. 
Standardization will also assist in 
solving an intricate problem in man- 
agement of today, namely the short- 
age of trained research workers and 
technicians. Without standards, 
every manufacturer would have to 
spend excessive time and money on 
design and production of a great 
variety of components which, when 
standardized, may be obtained from 
specialists. In this way the available 
supply of personnel will be used in a 
more efficient way. Moreover, inter- 
national functional and dimensional 
standards must be made available to 
all interested by open and authori- 
tative publication. On this condition 
only can standardization form a 
spur to competition. 

Great responsibility rests upon 
organizations and leaders of stand- 
ardization for tomorrow. On the one 
hand, it is necessary that business 
be conducted with due celerity and 
that decisions be reached in a min- 
imum of time. On the other hand, 
every interested party must be al- 
lowed a fair shout and a fair hear- 
ing so that the decisions made will 
always be the best possible decisions 
at that particular time. Standards do 
not come just from putting every- 
body’s ideas into a pot, shaking it 
around, and producing an average. 
In regard to the future, I want to 
stress that although international 
standardization must be kept active, 
it must proceed by stages and not 
remain in constant flux. Otherwise, 
if already accepted standards are 
changed too often, large amounts of 
capital will be tied up uselessly in 
stores and warehouses. 

Another important aspect of fu- 
ture standardization is the question 
of how to make the results available 
to the general public. The language 
we electrical engineers speak and the 
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Telegraphy 

a) Character code for telegraph typewriter 
service 

b) Keyboards for telegraph typewriter. 

c) Phototelegraph apparatus. 


Telephony 

a) Switchboard plugs and jacks. 

b) Impulse ratio for dials. 

c) Distribution of over-all attenuation in 
telephone networks. 

d) Operational methods and code signals 
for manual and semiautomatic tele- 
phone service. 

e) Signal tones for automatic telephony. 

f) Subscriber cables. 


Radio 

a) Distress frequencies and call signals for 
safety at sea and in the air. 

b) Operation methods for broadcasting 
and television program circuits. 

c) Ratings for radio transmitters. 

d) Quality specifications for radio and tele- 
vision broadcasting receivers. 

e) Sound recording devices for program 
exchange. 


Telecommunication in general 

a) Bases and sockets of electronic valves, 
semiconductor diodes, and transistors. 

b) Dimensional standard series for panels 
and racks. 

Provisions for facilitating the inter- 
changeability of equipment units and 
panels. 

d) Standard series for resistors, inductors, 
and condensers. 

e) Quality requirements and dimensional 
standards for lightning arresters and 
fuses. 

Modulation methods for carrier sys- 
tems on wire and radio circuits. oe Ta e 











Fig. 5. Suggested role for international organizations where standards are needed. 


symbols we use are generally con- _ ber 1, 1953, a gift was received from 
sidered by laymen to be worse than __ the L. M. Ericsson Telephone Com- 
Sanskrit or Runes—at least that is pany in the shape of an illuminated 
our impression, and we have been demonstration panel indicating traf- 
content and have submitted to the _ fic routes and switching operations 
fact. The Swedish telecommunica- __ in the Stockholm full automatic tele- 
tion administration has recently had _— phone area.’* It is 5 yards long, 
the opportunity of realizing that this 3 yards high, weighs about 1.5 tons, 
need not always be the case. On the _—and contains more than 2200 elec* 
occasion of its centenary on Novem- tric bulbs, 1 telephone answering 


machine, and 1 charge indicator. By 
means of well-known electrotechni- 
cal symbols consisting of dots, lines, 
triangles, squares, and “fans” suc- 
cessively appearing luminous on a 
dark background of the panel, the 
spectator can follow the process of 
an automatic call being established 
between subscribers of several dif- 
ferent exchanges. I can assure this 
audience of specialists that many 
thousands of visitors, men and 
women, boys and girls, and experts 
and laymen from many countries, 
have not only admired but also have 
benefited from the demonstrations; 
they have gained a deeper insight 
into the fascinating art of telecom- 
munication and have grasped even 
such ideas as the distinction be- 
tween a step-by-step and a marker 
automatic telephone system, which 
only graphical symbols can convey. 
This precious gift from a producer 
of telephone material constitutes one 
of the best means of propaganda, 
both for telephony and for stand- 
ardization, ever placed in the hands 
of an operating organization. 

To conclude this lecture I should 
like to associate myself with an emi- 
nent thinker who once said that 
“standardization is to industry and 
commerce what culture is to society; 
that is, just as rules of civilized be- 
havior regulate social intercourse of 
man and his appreciation of cultural 
values enrich his intellectual and 
spiritual life, so does standardization 
help to regulate the conduct of com- 
merce and trade in a smooth and 
efficient manner; and assists in im- 
proving productivity and efficiency 
of man and machine.” If this is true 
of standardization in general, it is 
and will forever be not merely an 
aid in the progress of telecommuni- 
cations, but also an indispensable 
necessity. 
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e e The Fiftieth Annual Meeting of 
the American Society of Refriger- 
ating Engineers, at the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., 
November 28-December 1, is fea- 
turing a series of informal confer- 
ences and forums. An Educational 
Engineering Conference and a Water 
Conservation Conference are also 
being featured. 


e e Fred A. Sweet has been ap- 
pointed to succeed the late Colonel 
W. R. McCaffrey as General Man- 
ager of the Canadian Standards As- 
sociation. Mr Sweet has been Chief 
Technical Officer of the Association 
for the past 14 years. He is a gradu- 
ate in civil engineering of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto and a member of 
the Association of Professional En- 
gineers of Ontario and the Engi- 
neering Institute of Canada. 
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Canadian Standards Group Opens New Laboratories 


The new electrical testing 
laboratories opened by the 
Canadian Standards Asso- 
ciation near Toronto(above) 
are planned for expansion 
with growth of the Asso- 
ciation’s testing services. 
Dean R. E. Jamieson (left), 
CSA President and Dean 
of Engineering, McGill 
University, presents golden 
key to Gerry Moes, P. 
Eng., Manager, CSA Ap- 
provals Laboratories, at 
opening ‘ceremony, Octo- 
ber 25. 


New and modern laboratories 
have been opened by the Canadian 
Standards Association for testing 
electrical and oil-burning equipment 
for fire and shock hazards in ac- 
cordance with Canadian Standards. 
The Association is responsible for 


_ approving and certifying all such 


equipment sold in Canada for the 
purpose of protecting the Canadian 
public. The new laboratories con- 
sist of a single-story laboratory and 
office building of 50,000 square feet, 
located in the township of Etobi- 
coke, near Toronto. The Associa- 
tion has provided for future expan- 


sion by purchasing ten acres and 
designing the new building in such 
a way that its scope can be readily 
extended to provide for new testing 
programs or for growth of existing 
testing programs. The Association 
foresees the possibility that the lab- 
oratories may be asked to provide a 
certification service on other prod- 
ucts in addition to electrical ‘and 
oil-burning equipment. 

Dean R. E. Jamieson, President 
of the Canadian Standards Associa- 
tion and Dean of Engineering of 
McGill University, officially opened 
the Laboratories October 25. 





Masonry Requirements Up to Date 


by J. W. McCBURNEY 


P-TO-DATE requirements 
for masonry, suitable for use 
in building codes, in whole, 

or in part, or by reference, are avail- 
able in the new edition of the Ameri- 
can Standard Building Code Re- 
quirements for Masonry, just pub- 
lished. The code includes definitions, 
requirements for materials, allow- 
able stresses, and general require- 
ments for all types of masonry ex- 
cept reinforced masonry and thin 
veneers. 

Prepared by ASA Sectional Com- 
mittee A41 on Building Code Re- 
quirements and Good Practice 
Recommendations for Masonry’ 
and approved by ASA as American 
Standard A41.1-1953, this new edi- 
tion has been published by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards as NBS 
Miscellaneous Publication 211. 

The first edition, consisting of ap- 
proximately 18,000 copies, was ap- 
proved and published in 1944, and 
had a wide acceptance. The major- 
ity of the municipal and model 
building codes written or revised 
since that date have followed 
A41.1-1944 in whole or in part, or 
by reference, for their masonry re- 
quirements. 

This committee is sponsored by 
the National Bureau of Standards, 
and D. E. Parsons, Chief of. the 
Bureau’s Division of Building Tech- 
nology, is chairman. 

Among the differences between 
the 1944 edition and the present 
standard are the following: 

(1) This standard has been com- 


‘The following organizations are repre- 
sented on Committee A41: 
American Ceramic Society 
American Institute of Architects 
American Public Works Association 
American Society of Civil Engineers 
American Society for Testing Materials 
issociated General Contractors of 
America, Inc 
Bricklayers, Masons, and Plasterers 
International Union of America 
Building Officials Conference of America 
Building Trades Employers Association 
of the City of New York 
The Finishing Lime Association of Ohio 
Fire Protection Group 
General Services Administration— 
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pletely rewritten with respect to ar- 
rangement. Requirements for allow- 
able compressive stresses in unit 
masonry, which had been presented 
separately for each type of masonry 
in the 1944 standard, are now 
brought together in a single table. 
Information on permitted types of 
mortar is also presented in one 
table. Thickness of masonry is now 
considered in a single section which 
combines the requirements previ- 
ously given in seven sections. In 
addition to rearrangement, much re- 
writing was done for improvement 
in clarity. 

(2) With few exceptions, all 
masonry dimensions now given are 
“nominal.” 


The Author—J. W. McBurney, Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, is Sec- 
retary of ASA Sectional Committee 
A41 on Masonry. 

& 

(3) References to specifications 
for materials are brought up to date. 
The 1944 standard had presented a 
specification for mortar. In the new 
edition this is replaced by reference 
to ASTM Tentative Specifications 
for Mortar for Unit Masonry 
(C270-52T). Since this specifica- 
tion includes requirements for a new 
mortar, intermediate in composition 
and strength between the 1944 A 
and B mortars, intermediate allow- 
able compressive stresses for ma- 
sonry using this mortar are given. 


Tests of masonry are carried out by the National Bureau of Standards on these 
wallettes in the NBS Exposure Test Plot. Among contributions of American 
Standard A41.1-1953 are discussion of effect of workmanship on strength of 
masonry and compilation of requirements for compressive Stresses, types of 


mortar, and thickness of masonry. 


Public Buildings Service 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
National Association of Real Estate Boards 
National Bureau of Standards 
National Concrete Masonry Association 
National Crushed Stone Association 
National Lime Association 
National Sand and Gravel Association 
National Slag Association 
New England Building Officials Conference 
Pacific Coast Building Officials Conference 
Portland Cement Association 
Structural Clay Products Institute 

This committee is sponsored by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, and D. E. 
Parsons, Chief of the Bureau’s Division of 
Building Technology, is chairman. 


(4) The sections dealing with 
glass block masonry and cavity walls 
are enlarged and more detailed in 
comparison with the 1944 standard. 
Requirements are included for 
grouting as a method of bonding, 
and allowable compressive stresses 
are given for grouted masonry. 

A widely quoted part of the 1944 
standard was the Appendix. The 
new edition retains this feature and 
considerably enlarges and elaborates 
the material and presentation. This 
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How to prevent wet walls is discussed in detail in the new standard. Here (left) a structural clay tile wallette is undergoing 


test for water tightness. The brick-tile cavity wall (right) is prepared for test by impact loading using a 60-lb sandbag. 


Appendix consists of explanatory 
matter referring to various parts of 
the recommended code _ require- 
ments and is presented as _ back- 
ground material for users of the 
standard. A certain amount of mate- 
rial describing “good practice” is 
included. 


Material such as the following is 
included in the 1953 Appendix: 
(1) A discussion of requirements 
for mortar with reasons for the limi- 
tations on the use of certain types 
(2) The background and history of 
the origin of the currently accepted 
allowable compressive stresses for 
brick masonry and a consideration 
of reasons for the omission of values 
for allowable tensile stresses in unit 
masonry 


(3) A detailed discussion of the 
effect of workmanship on strength 
of masonry. In the same section are 
presented recommendations for 
minimizing the entrance of water 
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into masonry (prevention of wet 
walls). This is introduced with the 
explanation that: “Although damp- 
ness in a structure is generally rec- 
ognized as bad from the standpoint 
of comfort and health, and there is 
evidence that the durability of ma- 
sonry is seriously affected by freez- 
ing and thawing and by leaching 
and crystallization of saits if much 
moisture is present, the subject is 
not included in codes, possibly on 
account of uncertainty as to the 
legal status and enforceability of 
such provisions. The building offi- 
cial, however, is sometimes blamed 
for leaking masonry on the theory 
that such conditions are the fault of 
lax inspection.” 

(4) Drawings illustrating recom- 
mended “good practice” are in- 
cluded. Among such _ illustrations 
are figures showing means for pre- 
venting entrance of water into base- 
ments and examples of bonding or 
anchorage of non-bearing walls. 


(5) A list of 46 references is in- 
cluded as part of the Appendix. 


In conclusion, it should be stated 
that A41.1-1953 represents a great 
deal of work by Committee A41. 
Active revision of the 1944 stand- 
ard started in August, 1949, and 
four drafts were written and circu- 
lated before a consensus’ was 
reached. 


Copies of American Standard 
Building Code Requirements for 
Masonry, A41.1-1953 (National 
Bureau of Standards Miscellaneous 
Publication 211), can be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., at 20 
cents each. Copies can also be ob- 
tained from the American Standards 
Association at ASA’s minimum 
charge of 25 cents for single copies, 
or at 20 cents each for orders of 
two or more copies. 





New Building for the 
Indian Standards Institution 


Information Service of India, New York 


India’s Prime Minister Sri Jawaharlal Nehru laid the foundation stone for the new 
building of the Indian Standards Institution at Nathura Road, New Delhi, in a 
ceremony August 21, At right is Sri T. T. Krishnamachari, Minister for Commerce 
and Industry, and President of the Institution. 


N AUGUST 21 of this year, 
() India took a step that in ef- 
fect recognizes the important 
contributions that standardization is 
making to its growing industrializa- 
tion. On that date Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru laid the corner- 
stone of a new building for the In- 
dian Standards Institution. Also par- 
ticipating in the ceremony were 
T. T. Krishnamachari, Minister for 
Commerce and Industry and Presi- 
dent of the Institution; the well- 
known Indian industrialist, Lala 
Shri Ram, chairman of the Institu- 
tion’s Executive Committee; and Dr 
Lal Verman, Director of the Insti- 
tution and Vice-President of the In- 
ternational Organization for Stand- 
ardization. 
This indication of the strength of 
the standardization program in In- 
dia was given wide recognition. The 
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principal papers of India carried not 
only editorials and news stories 
quoting the Prime Minister and 
complimenting the Institution on its 
contributions to the country’s econ- 
omy, but also special supplements 
devoted to the work of the Institu- 
tion. The Hindustan Times, the Pio- 
neer, the Indian Express, the Times 
of India, and The Searchlight all 
carried special feature pages of ISI 
supplements. 

The new building is located at a 
central site near Hardinge Bridge, 
New Delhi, and has been made pos- 
sible by contributions from industry, 
trade, and the government. 

Although not a government or- 
ganization, the Indian Standards In- 
stitution works closely with the cen- 
tral government of India as well as 
with the local state governments. 
The central government made the 


new building possible by providing 
the land at a low price in compari- 
son with its market value, and the 
state governments contributed di- 
rectly to the building fund. 
Organized in 1947, the Institution 
now has 420 standardization com- 
mittees, has published 500 stand- 
ards, and has some 700 more under 
way. It has 800 Sustaining Members 
as compared with 100 when it 
started. Its staff consists of 31 tech- 
nical officers and 123 other staff 
members. Its financial support 
comes from members, including 
state governments and grants from 
the central government. 
Commenting on the significance 
of ISI’s work to the country’s econ- 
omy, Mr Krishnamachari said: 
“Without standardization large- 
scale production becomes difficult 
and economies are lost. Standardi- 
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zation enables the producer to sell 
his goods all over the world, and 
without standards the flow of inter- 
national trade is impeded. One of 
the difficulties in our export trade 
has been the lack of standards, with 
the result that goods have had to be 
shipped on consignment to be sold 
and paid for when they have been 
inspected in person by the buyer. 
As we develop standards and adhere 
to them, it should become pcssible 
for our goods to be sold to buyers 
thousands of miles away by the ex- 
change of telegrams.” 

Standards are prepared by ISI 
through committees on which con- 
sumer, retailer, purchaser, and tech- 
nologist all work together. The 
membership of these committees has 
increased from 600 to well over 
4500. 

A step taken in 1952 that Mr 
Krishnamachari considers of great 
importance was the Certification 
Marks Act. This authorized the ISI 
to specify standard certification 
marks and to issue licenses to firms 
manufacturing their goods in con- 
formity with the Indian Standards. 
“These certification marks serve as 


a guarantee of standard quality to 


the buyer and protect the interests 
of the producer of quality goods 
from unfair competition from those 
who produce cheap and undepend- 
able goods,” Mr Krishnamachari 
declared. 

The central government has adopt- 
ed the policy of making all its pur- 
chases on the basis of Indian Stand- 
ards wherever such standards exist, 
he explained. State governments and 
other authorities are also falling 
more and more in line with this pol- 
icy. “As standards gain in popularity 
among ordinary consumers, the pace 
of industrial progress will be accel- 
erated,” Mr Krishnamachari com- 
mented. 

The work of the Indian Standards 
Institution is done under the di- 
rection of four Councils, which 
supervise the Engineering Division; 
the Building Division; the Textile 
Division; and the Chemical Divi- 
sion. Plans are under way for an 
Agricultural and Food Products Di- 
vision Council. The Institution op- 
erates in one field that is unique to 
India. This is what is known as the 
“cottage industries,” and includes 
all home manufacture and small- 
scale industries. These small indus- 


tries are being encouraged by the 
government of India which set up 
the All-India Cottage Industries 
Board in 1948. Dr Lal Verman, Di- 
rector of ISI, presided over the 
Cottage Industries Conference at 
Lucknow in 1949 and made a spe- 
cial study of the manner in which 
the Indian Standards Institution 
could help in this vast field of pro- 
duction in India. 

Effective standardization in the 
field of cottage industries presents 
rather complicated problems, since 
it is difficult to control the quality of 
products in terms of constructional 
materials, dimensions, performance, 
and finish. Facilities for testing the 
raw materials or the product, either 
in intermediate or final stages of 
manufacture, are often not available. 
However, the Indian Standards In- 
stitution has done valuable work in 
this field in a number of cases. For 
example, the specification for India’s 
National Flag requires exclusive use 
of hand spun and hand woven fab- 
rics. The Indian Standard Specifica- 
tion for the National Flag of India 
covers flags of different sizes. It was 
developed in collaboration with or- 
ganizations such as the All-India 


Woman worker operates four-spindle spinning wheel at a stall of All-India Khadi 
and Village Industries Exhibition held in New Delhi. Spinning wheel, or Charkha, 
plays important role in India, has been improved in last 30 years. 
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khadi and Village Industries Board 
and the Laboratories of the Directo- 
rate of Technical Development. 

The Indian Standard for Hand- 
loom Carpets for Export gives in- 
formation concerning types and 
qualities of yarn, depth of pile, fast- 
ness of dyes, etc, in order to assure 
a product that will be acceptable to 
the overseas market. 

The Indian Standard for Grading 
of Wool for Export was formulated 
in collaboration with the Directorate 
of Marketing and Inspection. It 
forms the basis of rules for export 
and serves to check haphazard prac- 
tices of grading. 

Work on standards for towels, 
blankets, saris, and other handloom 
products has already started. 

Production of lac and mica pro- 
vides considerable employment in 
rural areas. As far as mica is con- 
cerned, this means a good deal to 
India, since the industry consists of 
a large number of small-scale units 
which extract mica and process it. 
The price obtained depends upon 
the correct classification and grading 
of processed mica. Three specifica- 
tions have been formulated so far. 
In addition to its work on domestic 
standards, the Indian Standards In- 
stitution holds the secretariat for the 
international (ISO) committees on 
both lac and mica. The two Indian 
Standards on mica have formed the 
basis for the formulation of stand- 
ards at the international level. Re- 
ports indicate that the most recent 
meetings of these comniittees in 
London this fall brought he work 
on international agreements near 
completion. 

Sportsgoods are well established 
as a line of manufacture in the cot- 
tage and small-scale group of indus- 
tries. Despite many difficulties in 
standardizing constructional details, 
methods of manufacture, and per- 
formance, standards covering shut- 
tlecocks, cricket and hockey balls, 
footballs, and guts for rackets have 
been published by ISI. 

ISI believes that standards al- 
ready prepared for builders’ hard- 
ware, such as hasps, hinges, bolts, 
and door handles, should assist 
small-scale industries in raising the 
quality of their products. In the case 
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of “Aligarh-type” padlocks (made 
in the Province of Aligarh), a de- 
tailed design standard has been pre- 
pared, giving full constructional de- 
tails and requirements for “unpick- 
ability.” This standard serves as the 
basis for quality marking under the 
certification plan approved by the 
government. 

In the field of large-scale indust- 
ry, India has been using modern 
statistical methods of quality con- 
trol since immediately after the war. 
The methods adopted were very 
similar to, and are actually based 
upon, the American War Standards 
developed through the War Pro- 
cedures of the American Standards 
Association and still in use in this 
country. 

A great deal of work is going on 
through standards to raise the qual- 
ity of steel produced in India and to 
establish recognized national codes 
of good practice for the design, fab- 
rication, and erection of structures. 
A Steel Economy Section of ISI is 
carrying on research to help in con- 
servation of steel. 

ISI is also helping to bring about 
standard procedures for efficient and 
safe methods of welding. 

Standard methods for evaluating 
the physical and chemical charac- 
teristics of fibers and their products 
are considered by ISI to be one of 


its outstanding contributions to the 
textile industry and thus to the econ- 
omy of India. The ISI committees 
that formulate the standards take 
care that the conditions of tests are 
such that test results of competitive 
products can be compared after ex- 
pressing the results in terms of com- 
mon units. 

Standardization is playing an im- 
portant part in plans (now under 
way) for dams that are to be built 
for the River Vailey projects now 
being undertaken for the develop- 
ment of India. And a start has been 
made in use of the 4-inch module 
for planning modular building com- 
ponenis that fit together at the build- 
ing site in order to bring about 
speedier and more economical con- 
struction of houses, factories, 
schools, and other buildings badly 
needed in India. 

These are only a few of the many 
standardization projects being car- 
ried on by the Indian Standards In- 
stitution for the purpose of strength- 
ening the economy of India. 

Erection of the new headquarters 
for the Indian Standards Institution 
is proof of the fact that India’s in- 
dustries are growing and that the 
country is forging ahead and gaining 
in strength, Prime Minister Nehru 
told the audience when he laid the 
cornerstone for the new building. 





WORK FOR CONSISTENT RESULTS 
IN MICROPHONE CALIBRATION 


A new standard has just been pub- 
lished that chould help to assure 
consistent results in the laboratory 
calibration of microphones. This 
American Standard Method for the 
Free-Field Secondary Calibration of 
Microphones, Z24.11-1954, outlines 
acceptable procedures for calibra- 
tion and establishes uniform termi- 
nology for expressing the perform- 
ance characteristics. Conformity to 
the standard should assure compati- 
bility of calibration by different lab- 
oratories. 

This is the latest in a series of 
standards prepared by ASA Sec- 
tional Committee Z24 on Acoustics, 
Vibration, and Mechanical Shock, 
under the sponsorship of the Acous- 


tical Society of America. The draft 
was prepared by the following sub- 
committee: Cecil J. Burbank, U.S. 
Navy Electronics Laboratory 
(Chairman); L. J. Anderson, RCA 
Victor; B. B. Bauer, Shure Brothers, 
Inc; A. P. G. Peterson, General 
Radio Company; F. F. Romanow, 
Bell Telephone Laboratories; W. 
Wather-Dunn, Air Force Cambridge 
Research Center; and P. J. Weber, 
Department of Navy, Bureau of 
Ships. 

Copies of American Standard 
Method for the Free-Field Secon- 
dary Calibration of Microphones, 
Z24.11-1954, can be obtained at 50 
cents each. 
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CHANGES PROPOSED FOR SPLINE STANDARDS 
by G. L. McCaINn 


XPERIENCE with involute 
EL splines has, over a period of 
years, indicated the need for 
a few changes in the current edition 
of American Standard Involute 
Splines, Side Bearing, B5S.15-1950, 
to obtain economy and to incorpo- 
rate into the standard a better sys- 
tem of tolerances and fits, in keeping 
with modern production and gaging 
practice. 

During the few years between 
1941 and 1945, the need for a 
standard was accented by World 
War II demands on industry, and 
the first standard (Involute Splines, 
Side Bearing), issued in 1946, was 
based on practices developed in pro- 
duction and inspection of gears. In 
this first standard, the addendum 
and dedendum were made to agree 
with the practice on stub pitches for 
gears. Each was made equal to the 
reciprocal of the stub pitch, with the 
result that, on major diameter fits, 
the external member required cham- 
fering to clear the fillet of the inter- 
nal member. For side bearing fits, the 
addendum of the external member 
was reduced to clear the fillet, re- 
sulting in some loss of contact 
height. 

Between 1946 and 1949 the air- 
craft industries took a very active 
interest in the standard, and the sub- 
committee was expanded to include 
members from both the aircraft en- 


The Author—Mr McCain, chairman 
of Subcommittee 1 of Sectional Com- 
mittee BS on Small Tools and Ma- 
chine Tool Elements, is with the Engi- 
neering Division of the Chrysler Cor- 
poration, Detroit. 

He is a member of the ASA Stand- 
ards Council, representing the Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Association, 
and also represents the AMA and the 
Society of Automotive Engineers on a 
number of sectional committees. 

Mr McCain reports that the current 
editions of the American Standards 
on splines, which are being used ex- 
tensively throughout industry, are now 
being studied to consider necessary 
revisions. The subcommittee invites 
comments and suggestions. 


gine group and the airframe group 
on the West Coast. The aircraft en- 
gine group had developed a stand- 
ard which had no recommended 
fits and nothing except a flat ma- 
chining tolerance for defining the 
limits for inspection. In 1946 a new 
standard was issued entitled Ameri- 
can Standard Gear Tolerances and 
Inspection, B6.6-1946, which sup- 
plied a realistic approach for setting 
up maximum permissible variations 
of profile, tooth spacing, lead, and 


Hobbing an Involute Spline. 


out-of-roundness. As a result of 
three years of meetings, a revision 
of the American Standard, Involute 
Splines, Side Bearing, B5.15-1946, 
was finally approved, incorporating 
three classes of fits on the major 
diameter, the minor diameter, and 
the sides of the teeth. The minor 
diameter fit was a carry-over of the 
old practice, on straight parallel- 
sided splines, of grinding the intern- 
al minor diameter to fit the form 
ground minor diameter of the ex- 
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ternal splined member. The 1950 
edition, which resulted from this 
work, also included extra dedendum 
depth for the flat root type, so as to 
make all types interchangeable, ex- 
cept that a flat root internal was re- 
quired for a major diameter fit. 
Interchangeability between flat 
root and fillet root types has not 
been so important as it was at first 
considered, since different tools are 
required for each. The subcommit- 
tee has recently decided to drop the 
interchangeable feature and make 
each type to meet its own require- 
ments. This means that the flat root 
type could be changed back to the 
1946 dedendum because of its econ- 
omy of broaching, and some bear- 
ing contact could be sacrificed, be- 
cause in automotive and machine 
tool applications, the loading is not 
so critical as in aircraft. Experience 
has shown also that loose and press 
fits are seldom, if ever, used in ma- 
jor diameter fits, and that when press 
fits are used on the sides of the 
teeth, they are usually so critical 
that no standard could fit the many 
conditions existing. For these rea- 
sons then, the following decisions 
have been made by the subcom- 
mittee: 
1. To delete the minor: diameter fits 
2. For the flat root only, to change the de- 
dendum of the internal to 1/P, (reciprocal 
of the stub pitch). This carries with it the 
decision to modify the major diameter of 
the external as needed. 
3. To apply form clearance for both external 
and internal 
4. To delete specifications for flat root fillet 
radius and to tabulate values for reference 
purposes 
5. To delete the loose and press fits on the 
major diameter (Class I and III) 
6. To delete the press fit on the sides of the 
teeth (Class C) 
7. To change definitions and symbols to 
agree, where possible, with latest standard 
on nomenclature 
8. To delete the use of flatted pins and to 
use round pins of larger diameter, as in the 
Gaging Standard 
9. To incorporate with the revision the 
standard on spline gaging (current edition, 
American Standard Involute Spline and Ser- 
ration Gages and Gaging, B5.31-1953) with 
revisions which may be necessary because 
of the foregoing changes. 
10. To make pin measurements optional and 
reference them, because with good gaging 
practice, the space width and tooth thick- 
ness are the required specifications. (Tables 
of pin measurements will be included in the 
standard.) 
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In addition to the decisions listed, 
some consideration is being given to 
revision Of the involute serration 
standard (current edition, American 
Standard BS.31-1953), paralleling 
those being considered for the spline 
standard. Since the gaging standard 
covers both splines and serrations, 
it might simplify the over-all prob- 
lem to include the serrations with 
the splines and gaging into one 
standard. A second method would 
be to make the serration standard, 
with its gaging, a separate standard. 
This would involve some duplica- 
tion, but might prevent confusion. 

The most important of the revi- 
sions being studied concerns ma- 
chining tolerances, error allowances, 
and fitting clearances. Data from 
many users are being studied to de- 
termine tendencies of current manu- 
facturing and inspection. The type 
of gaging required for part inspec- 
tion is also being listed and studied. 
Since the committee will make deci- 
sions based on these data, the more 
we receive, the more conclusive our 
decisions will be. 

Appropriate error allowances for 
broached internal splines are being 
studied because the allowances in 
the 1950 issue of the standard are 
greater than needed for broached 
parts. Some studies are being made 
of the tolerances of Class 4 of the 
gear inspection standard, as they 
pertain more to broached parts than 
do those in Class 3, which are now 
being used. 

A meeting of the subcommittee 
was held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, under the auspices 
of the American Gear Manufactur- 
ers Association, on October 25, 
1954. Subcommittee reports were 
presented, and it is hoped that a new 
draft of the proposed revision can 
be prepared for the December 1, 
1954 meeting of Subcommittee 13 
of Sectional Committee BS in New 
York. The subcommittee now work- 
ing on the revisions is also a sub- 
committee of the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers’ Parts and Fittings 
Committee. Therefore, the revisions 
when finally completed will be sub- 
mitted for simultaneous approval to 
both the SAE committee and the 
ASA Sectional Committee. 


How Useful 1s 


66 ODULAR Measure” is the 
new term now being 
used for that system of 

coordinating a designer’s dimensions 

for a building with the actual unit 
sizes of building materials formerly 
known as Modular Coordination. 

Now, Modular Measure is in the 

news. On December 9 a conference 

will be conducted on this subject by 
the Building Research Institute of 
the National Academy of Sciences. 

The Bricklayers, Masons, and Plas- 

terers International Union has be- 

come the first building trades union 
to endorse the principle officially. 

Furthermore, three individuals who 

have rendered outstanding service to 

this project were given awards at 
the National Conference on Stand- 

ards in New York, November 15. 

(The story of the awards will be 

published in THE MAGAZINE OF 

STANDARDS, January, 1955.) 

“Modular Measure—Its Value in 
Contemporary Buildings” is the full 
title of the December 9th meeting. 
It is sponsored by eight national 
organizations, of which the Ameri- 
can Standards Association is one. 
The others are: American Institute 
of Architects; Associated General 
Contractors of America; Association 
of Collegiate Schools of Architec- 
ture; Building Research Advisory 
Board; Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States; National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders; The Pro- 
ducers’ Council. 

The conference will attempt to 
evaluate the performance of Modu- 
lar Measure to date and to indicate 
new ways by which this system can 
help reduce the price paid for 
buildings by the American people. 

Participants in the Conference 
will include general contractors, 
manufacturers, builders, and archi- 
tects. All who are interested are in- 
vited to attend. The nominal admis- 
sion fee will include a copy of the 
full conference proceedings. 
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‘Modular Measure”? 


Briefly, the modular method 
adopts a 4-inch unit as the basic 
module for the design of structures 
and the manufacture of materials. 
The aim is to conserve materials and 
manpower and to permit fast and 
efficient operations. ASA Sectional 
Committee A62 was responsible for 
developing the American Standard 
Basis for the Coordination of Di- 
mensions of Building Materials and 
Equipment, A62.1-1945. Three 
other standards have already been 
completed, on the Basis for the Co- 
ordination of Masonry, A62.2-1945; 
Sizes of Clay and Concrete Modular 
Masonry Units, A62.3-1946; and 
Sizes of Clay Flue Linings, A62.4- 
1947. A fifth standard on dimen- 
sions of kitchen equipment is now 
near completion. The American In- 
stitute of Architects and the Pro- 
ducers’ Council are sponsors of 
Committee A62 under the proced- 
ure of the American Standards As- 
sociation. 

Modular masonry units are al- 


ready widely available in most sec- 
tions of the country and have proved 
to be practical and efficient, the 
Bricklayers, Masons, and Plasterers 
International Union declared when 
it officially endorsed the principle 
of Modular Measure. This action 
was taken at the 22nd biennial con- 
vention of the Union held recently 
in Cleveland. In a resolution unani- 
mously adopted by the delegates, 
the union declared that it took the 
action because it is “at all times de- 
sirous of encouraging progress in 
the building industry, of reducing 
the cost of construction, and there- 
by expanding the market for build- 
ing.” 

In announcing this action, Harry 
C. Bates, the Union’s president, de- 
clared, “The BM & PIU is pleased 
to give its blessing to this progres- 
sive architectural and construction 
principle which has already proved 
itself to be a money-saving method 
which will enlarge the building mar- 
ket.” 


MODULAR MEASURE—ITS VALUE 
IN CONTEMPORARY BUILDING 


Research Conference conducted by the Building Re- 

search Institute, National Academy of Sciences, at the 

Academy, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington, 
D. C., December 9, 1954. 


9:30 AM. THE PLACE OF 
MODULAR MEASURE IN 
THE BUILDING PROCESS. 


EVOLUTION OF MODULAR 
COORDINATION. Max H. 
Foley, Voorhees, Walker, Foley 
& Smith, architects and engi- 
neers, New York, N. Y. 

How Modular Measure was brought 
into being under the American 
Standards Association, what the 
system is, how it works. 
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CONTEMPORARY BUILDING 
TECHNOLOGY. Edward X. 
Tuttle, Vice-President, Giffels & 
Vallet, Inc, L. Rossetti, associa- 
ted engineers and architects, De- 
troit, Mich. 


The impact on the design process 
of present trends such as prefabri- 
cation of components, field-work 
simplification, etc, and the part ra- 
tional dimensioning can play in 
facilitating building progress. 


10:15 AM. THE VALUE OF 
MODULAR MEASURE IN 
PRACTICE — REPORTS BY 
THOSE NOW USING IT. 
CONTRACTORS. J. P. Cald- 
well, Vice-President, J. A. Jones 
Construction Co, Charlotte 
N. C., and James E. Coombs, 
President, Baker & Coombs, gen- 
eral contractors, Morgantown, 
W. Va. 

ARCHITECTS. John R. Magney 
of Magney, Tusler & Setter, Min- 
neapolis architects and engineers, 
and Gannett Herwig, La Pierre, 
Litchfield & Partners, New York, 
N.Y. 

PRODUCERS. C. T. Bridgeman, 
Director, Goodwin Affiliated 
Companies, Des Moines, Ia; and 
R. D. Burnham, illuminating en- 
gineer, The F. W. Wakefield 
Brass Co. 

Speakers will report on their own 
experiences with Modular Measure 
and will then open a general dis- 
cussion for audience participation. 


700 P.M. POTENTIALITIES 
YET TO BE EXPLORED. 
BUILDING MATERIALS. 
LIGHT STRUCTURAL STEEL: W. S. 
Kinne, Jr, Professor of Architec- 
ture, University of Illinois. INTE- 
GRATED CEILINGS: R. D. Burn- 
ham, The F. W. Wakefield Brass 
Co, Vermilion, Ohio. EXTERIOR 
WALL-PANEL SYSTEMS: Philip 
Will, Jr, Perkins & Will, Chicago 
architects and engineers. RESI- 
DENTIAL BUILDING COMPONENTS: 
W. A. Simms, Dayton, Ohio, 
merchant builder. 
PUTTING MODULAR MEAS- 
URE TO WORK. E. G. Gavin, 
Editor, American Builder. 


4:30 P.M. SUMMARY. 

WHAT MODULAR MEASURE 
OFFERS THE DESIGNER. 
Norman J. Schlossman, Loebl, 
Schlossman & Bennett, Chicago 
architects. 

WHAT MODULAR MEASURE 
OFFERS THE MANUFAC- 
TURER. William Gillett, Vice- 
President, Detroit Steel Products 
Co, and President-elect, The 
Producers’ Council. 





Exhibit Features Noise Standards 


HE danger of exposure to 
ik and the ways in which 

American Standards can be 
used by industry to prevent loss as 
a result of noise were the subject of 
an exhibit at the Fall Manufacturing 
Conference of the American Man- 
agement Association, Plaza Hotel, 
New York, October 10-12. Some 
500 factory superintendents and 
managers attended the meeting. 

In addition to a general exhibit 
panel telling about the work of Sec- 
tional Committee Z24 on Acoustics, 
exhibits of typical equipment that 
meet the requirements of American 
Standards were also shown. The 
General Radio Company showed its 
sound level meter, which operates in 
accordance with the American 
Standard, Sound Level Meters for 
Measurement of Noise and other 
Sounds, Z24.3-1944, and its octave- 
band filter set, in accordance with 
American Standard Specification for 
Octave-Band Filter Set for the Anal- 
ysis of Noise and other Sounds, 
Z24.10-1953. Posters showed how 
the equipment is used to check the 
noise in a factory. The Sonotone 
Corporation showed its screening 
audiometer, in accordance with the 
American Standard Specification for 
Pure-Tone Audiometers for Screen- 
ing Purposes, Z24.12-1952, for 
checking the hearing of individuals. 

Above, the main panel calls atten- 
tion to the noise problem and what 
Committee Z24 is doing about it. 


Center, the General Radio Com- 
pany’s exhibit. Studying the exhibit 
are (left to right) R. E. Brooker, 
Sears Roebuck & Co, Chicago; F. 
H. Wells; Aircraft Marine Products, 
Inc, Harrisburg, Pa; Robert E. 
Ayre, Brown Forman Distillery 
Corp, Louisville, Ky. Staff attend- 
ant is Miss Dorothy Denton, Pub- 
licity Assistant, American Standards 
Association. 

Below, Daniel P. Cady, The Es- 
terbrook Pen Co, Camden, N. J., 
checks his hearing with the Sono- 
tone Corporation’s screening audio- 
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meter, while Robert T. Foote, Red 
Star Yeast and Products Co, Mil- 
waukee (left), and Leonard L. 
Rosenfield, Jerrold Electronics Corp, 
Philadelphia (right) look on. Dem- 


onstrating the equipment are Mrs 
Paula Gruver, American Standards 
Association (left), and Miss Ruth 
Kellogg, American Management As- 
sociation (at audiometer). 











The Author: Mr Cox is manager of 
laboratories, Switchgear and Control 
Division, General Electric Company, 
Philadelphia. He has been chairman 
of Sectional Committee C37 on Power 
Switchgear since 1951. 

The Subcommittee on Low Voltage 
Air Circuit Breakers, which is respon- 
sible for development of the standards 
discussed in this article, is under the 
chairmanship of B. M. Carothers. Mr 
Carothers is with the Union Electric 
Company of Missouri. 

The work on low voltage circuit 
breakers is part of a general program 
which has already resulted in comple- 
tion of ten American Standards, in 
addition to the three new standards. 
Eight of the already existing standards 
provide preferred ratings, interrupting 
rating factors, control voltages, test 
code, guide specifications, and similar 
standards for power circuit breakers. 
The other two are general standards 
covering relays associated with electric 
power apparatus and automatic Sta- 
tion control, supervisory, and _ tele- 
metering equipments. 


UCH publicized “Adequate 

Wiring” campaigns, de- 

signed to bring the power 
distribution systems of our homes 
into line with the increased use of 
electrical appliances, are familiar to 
all of us. Commercial and industrial 
establishments have likewise greatly 
increased their use of electricity, but 
in general they have “beefed up” 
their power distribution systems to 
carry the load adequately. However, 
this process has created a problem 
not encountered in the moderniza- 
tion of home wiring. 

As factories and commercial 
establishments have expanded, old 
power systems have been extended 
by adding transformer capacity, and 
electric utility systems have added 
generating capacity and heavier 
lines. All of this means just one 
thing — much higher short circuit 
currents when trouble occurs in the 
factory’s electrical equipment. It is 
becoming increasingly apparent to 
engineers responsible for these ex- 
tensions that protective devices used 
in original installations are frequent- 
ly inadequate to interrupt safely the 
higher short circuit currents, and 
that they should be replaced with 
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New Standards for Low Voltage 
Air Circuit Breakers 


by V. L. Cox 


Esso Standard Oil Co, and General Electric 


Standard air circuit breakers in metal-enclosed switchgear of unit substation 
supplying power for lighting and machinery for modern office building. 


devices having much higher short 
circuit interrupting ability. How- 
ever, many engineers, while realizing 
that the problem exists, are not fa- 
miliar with the methods of deter- 
mining the short circuit potentiali- 
ties of their systems or with the 
efficacy of the many available pro- 
tective devices in coping with them. 
' Among the necessary tools which 
the engineer must have to accom- 
plish this task are standards by 
which he may judge the validity of 
his calculations of short circuit cur- 
rent and the adequacy of the devices 
he selects to cope with them. Usu- 
ally, the most important of the de- 
vices he will need in order to design 
a safe and adequate system is the 
large air circuit breaker which is the 
subject of three recently issued 
American Standards: 


Low Voltage Air Circuit Breakers 
(including Application Guide), 
C37.13-1954 


Test Code for Low Voltage Air Cir- 
cuit Breakers, C37.14-1954 


Rated Control Voltages and their 
Ranges for Low Voltage Air Circuit 
Breakers, C37.15-1954 


A fourth standard now in prepara- 
tion by ASA Subcommittee on Low 
Voltage Air Circuit Breakers is 
“Preferred Standard Ratings of Low 
Voltage Air Circuit Breakers.” 


This group of standards should 
be in the library of every engineer 
charged with responsibility for the 
design of low voltage power distri- 
bution facilities of an industrial 
plant, electric utility installation, or 
large commercial building. The 
Application Guide in C37.13 will 
acquaint him with a_ simplified 
methed, accepted throughout the 
electrical industry, by means of 
which he can quickly determine, 
from known data and with sufficient 
accuracy for normal applications, 
the short circuit currents which his 
system can develop. The standards 
will acquaint him with the termi- 
nology of the circuit breaker art and 
indicate the conditions which he 
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must consider in selecting breakers 
and the tests to which the breakers 
he will select should be subjected by 
the manufacturer. The listing of pre- 
ferred standard ratings will, when 
issued, guide him in selecting break- 
ers to meet his needs, which manu- 
facturers will be prepared to supply 
in a minimum of time and at lowest 
cost. 


These standards will also show 
the engineer what information it is 
necessary to include in inquiries to 
manufacturers and will provide an 
accepted basis for evaluating their 
offerings. They lay the basis for a 
clear understanding between the 
purchaser and manufacturer as to 
what the former needs on the one 
hand and what the latter can supply 
on the other. 


These standards, if widely used, 
will do a great deal to promote the 
much needed improvement in the 
country’s industrial power systems 
by making it easy for plant engi- 
neers to plan such improvements on 
a sound engineering and economic 
basis. 

To electrical manufacturers, the 


new standards point the way to re- 
alistic planning of designs and man- 
ufacturing facilities to meet the de- 
mand for circuit breakers which a 


widespread program of distribution 
system improvement will create. The 
present $10,000,000 annual produc- 
tion of large air circuit breakers will 
almost certainly be greatly increased 
if industrial power users are awak- 
ened to the need for improvement in 
their systems and to the advantages 
in increased safety and continuity of 
production which will result there- 
from. 


As with all American Standards, 
these Air Circuit Breaker standards 
are the result of very close cooper- 
ation between the makers and users 
of the product. They are founded 
on long experience and on a very 
careful consideration of the latest 
developments in the fields of design 
and application. Much credit is due 
the members of the ASA Subcom- 
mittee on Large Air Circuit Break- 
ers and the many individuals who 
aided them in preparing these im- 
portant standards. 
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FROM OTHE 


621.9 TOOLS. MACHINE TOOLS 


Czechoslovakia (CSN) 

12 standards for different types 

of mill holders, sockets and 
sleeves CSN 241400, -241402, 
-241470/74, -241480/84 

Tolerances for tapered shanks 
and dies, series: CSN 22 3000... 

34 standards for different taps 
and dies, series: CSN 22 3000 
4 standards wire drawing dies CSN 227541, 
-7551, -7561, -7571 
31 standards for Morse taper 

shank, sleeves etc, series: 

22 standards for different ream- 
ers, series: CSN 22 1400... 


CSN 22 0400... 


Finland (SFS) 


Squares for tool shanks B. 1. 1 


Germany (DNA) 

Milling cutter for acme screw 

thread 
Wire-mesh, square, for sieves 
Milling cutter with staggered 

teeth DIN 1891 
Twin-type milling cutter DIN 1892 
Miling cutters for screw wrench 

opening 
Bolts for crushing machines 
Stamping press, different types 

of plungers DIN 9866, B1.1/3 
Circular saws for wood DIN 8809 
Three-jaw chuck DIN 6350 
Star-knob DIN 6335 
Spindle head DIN 55021/22 
5 standards for punch press and 

accessories DIN 9867, B1.1/5 
Set of two taps, Whitworth gas 

thread 1/8 in. to 4 in. 


India (1S!) 
Blacksmith's anvils, cast steel 


DIN 1893 
DIN 4189 


DIN 849 
DIN 792 


DIN 353 


1$:510 


Italy (UNI) 


6 standards for nomenclature 
and definition of single-point 


lathe tools UNI 3401/06 


Netherlands (HCNN) 
Directon of movement of cranks 
and handwheels of lathes 
Carbide-tipped side cutting 
rougher 


Poland (PKN) 
5 standards for different lathe 
cutting tools PN M-58760, 
M-58676/79 
Sweden (SIS) 
Milling cutters, general survey 
Hard metal tips of cutters nom- 
inal sizes 
3 standards for different forms of 
cutters SMS 1765, 1768/69 
Inside turning tool holder SMS 1770 
12 standards for hammers used 
for different purposes SMS 1596/1600, 
1602/03, 1605/09 


United Kingdom (BS!) 
BS 2054:1953 


SMS 899 


SMS 956 


Augers and auger bits 

Gear hobbing machines for tur- 
bines and similar drives BS 1498:1954 

629.13 AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING 


Netherlands (HCNN) 
Aircraft wire screen 
Aircraft lockwire 
Aircraft safety wire 
Ground air-conditioning connec- 
tions on aircraft 
Gravity filling orifices on aircraft 


Vv 1853 
Vv 1880 
Vv 1881 


Vv 1802 
Vv 1805 


Toilet flushing and draining con- 
nection on aircraft 
Ground jacking pad on aircraft 


Spain (IRATRA) 


Different commands of airplane 
rudder, elevator, etc 
Wood used in aircrafts 


UNE 28009 
UNE 28010/11 


United Kingdom (BS!) 

Standard specification for cad- 

mium-plated hexagonal head- 

ed steel bolts (B.A. and B.S.F. 

threads and close tolerance 

shanks) for aircraft A.59, March 1954 
Standard specification for cad- 

mium-plated shear bolts (B.S.F. 

threads) for aircraft A.60, March 1954 
Standard specification for cad- 

mium-plated steel bolts (uni- 

fied hexagons, UNF threads 

and close tolerance shanks) 

for aircraft A.111, March 1954 
Standard specification for 90° 

countersunk head steel bolts 

(UNF threads) for aircraft A.119, March 1954 
Standard specification for 90° 

countersunk head corrosion- 

resisting steel bolts (UNF 

threads) for aircraft A.120, March 1954 
Standard specification for 90° 

countersunk head aluminum 

alloy bolts (UNF threads) for 

aircraft A.121, March 1954 


631.3. AGRICULTURAL TOOLS AND 
MACHINERY 


Czechoslovakia (CSN) 


CSN 47 0370/71 
CSN 47 0515 
CSN 47 0732 


Driver's seat 
Harrows, terminology 
Disk ploughs 
14 standards for different parts 
of threshing machines CSN 02 1361, 
-42 5910/12, -47 0340... 
23 standards for different pur- 


pose shovels, series: CSN 23 7110... 


Germany (DNA) 
Wheel center distance of potato 
planters 

Drainage hoe 

Pneumatic wheel center distance 

of agricultural tractor DIN 11740 

3 standards for drain ditch spades DIN 11562, 

-11555/56 


DIN 11166 
DIN 11565 


4 standards for different types 
of spades DIN 11550/51, 11553, 
11566 


Poland (PKN) 


Sheaves for harvesting machines PN R-55094 


Portugal (IGPAI) 

Basic plan for establishment of 

standards for agricultural ma- 

chinery NP-29 
Sweden (SIS) 

SMS 1593 

SIS 35 33 01 


Spikes 
Cambridge rollers 
Smooth and toothed disks for 


Cambridge rollers SIS 35 33 03 


United Kingdom (BS!) 


Classified glossary of terms relat- 
ing to agricultural machinery 
and implements BS 2468:1954 


634 FRUIT CULTIVATION 


Czechoslovakia (CSN) 


Fruits and seeds of different spe- 


cies of trees CSN 48-2111 


THe MAGAZINE OF STANDARDS 
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COUNTRIES 


637 PRODUCE FROM DOMESTIC 
ANIMALS 
Czechoslovakia (CSN) 


CSN 56 2109 
CSN 57 1136 


Ice cream 
Pot cheese 
4 standards for different grades 
of meat CSN 57 6110,-6112, 
-6114,-6120 
France (AFNOR) 
Physical and chemical analysis of 
milk FD V 04-200 
14 standards (in one folder) for 
various physical and chemical 
tests of milk and milk products 
NF V 04-202/215 
New Zealand (NZSS) 
Standard specification for the 
treatment, grading, and classi- 


fication of hides, yearlings, 
and calfskins NZSS 161, Nov 1951 


United Kingdom (8S!) 


Annatto for dairy products BS 2450:1954 
Methods for the chemical analy- 
sis of ice cream 


BS 2472:1954 


642.3/.35 KITCHEN EQUIPMENT AND 
UTENSILS 


Czechoslovakia (CSN) 
4 standards for domestic ovens CSN 15 1030, 
-1440,-1425,-1455 
Germany (DNA) 


Kitchen ware for electric stoves DIN 44904 


Sweden (SIS) 


Aluminum and stainless steel pots 
SMS 1563/66 


645 FURNITURE 


Czechoslovakia (CSN) 
10 standards for beds, chairs, 
cupboards, etc CSN 90 0101/03, 
-0105/11 
France (AFNOR) 


Minimum requirements for solid 


and veneered furniture NF D 60-311 


New Zealand (NZSS) 


Standard specification for house- 
hold furniture NZSS 468, Nov 1952 


United Kingdom (BSI) 


Domestic furniture: Upholstered 
furniture BS 1960:Part 5:1954 


651.4/.7 OFFICE ADMINISTRATION 


Czechoslovakia (CSN) 


Paper sizes according to “A” 
series 


CSN 01 0402 


Netherlands (HCNN) 


Rules for drawing documents V 977 


Portgual (IGPAI) 
Standard letterheads, size A4 
Standard letterhead, short size A5 
Standard pads, different size 
Window envelopes 
Standard sizes of index cards 
Pamphlet binders and boxes 
Standard sizes of the A" series 

and their application 

Letterheads size A4 
Envelopes, postal cards, etc 
Paper sizes, ‘‘A’’ series 
Form and size of air mail letters 


NP-5 
NP-8 
NP-17 
NP-14 
NP-10 
NP-24 


NP-4 

NP-6 
NP-7,-13,-15 
NP-17 
NP-20 
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652.3 TYPEWRITING 


Netherlands (HCNN) 


Rules for typing manuscripts N 1394 


662.6/.9 FUEL INDUSTRY. INDUSTRIAL 
HEATING 


Germany (DNA) 

Determination of nitrogen con- 
tent in solid fuel 

6 standards for different types of 

coke manufacturing implement 

DIN 23201 /02,-23211/14 


DIN 51722 


664 PREPARATION AND PRESERVATION 
OF SOLID FOODSTUFFS 
Czechoslovakia (CSN) 
109 standards for different bak- 
ery and confectionery products 
CSN 56 1910/21, -2010/19 
-2220/2306 
india (ISI) 


Grading for vacuum pan sugar 1$:498 


Spain (IRATRA) 


Preserved codfish UNE 34801 


665.45 ASPHALT INDUSTRY 


Czechoslovakia (CSN) 


CSN 65 6187 
CSN 65 6188 


Determination of number 
Acidity test 
Determination of density of min- 
eral lubricants and motor fuels 
7 different tests’ of petroleum 
products CSN 65 6211/17 
5 different tests of mineral lubri- 
cants CSN 65 6310/14 
6 different tests of bituminous 
products CSN 65 7059/63,-7080 
Coal tar CSN 65 8010 
Three-cresol CSN 65 8030 


CSN 65 6199 


India (ISI) 
Glossary of terms relating to bi- 
tumen and tar 
Cutback bitumen, Digboi type 


667.6/.8 PAINTS, VARNISHES, 
LACQUERS, ETC 


Czechoslovakia (CSN) 


Paint and lacquer materials. Ter- 

minology, definition, classifica- 

tion CSN 67 3003 
Czechoslovakian ochre, pigment CSN 67 1411 
Lead chromate, pigment CSN 67 1412 
Zinc chromate, pigment CSN 67 1422 
Book of color chips CSN 67 3057 Supplement 
3 standards for pigments CSN 67 0520/22 
2 standards for lacquers CSN 67 3011,-3067 
Electrical insulating iacquers CSN 67 6020 


Germany (DNA) 

Testing paints for speed of dry- 
ing DIN 53150 
Testing paint for flexibiiity DIN 53152 
Testing paint for volatility of 
solvent DIN 53170 
Heater for priming coat paint DIN 55900 
Siccatives DIN 55901 

New Zealand (NZSS) 


Standard specification for ready 

mixed paint for undercoats 

and finishing coats (white and 

light tints) for use on exterior 

woodwork NZSS 521, Nov 1952 
Standard specification for school 

requisites: Part 3, Water color 

paints NZSS 660, Part 3, Nov 1952 


Standard specification for ready 
mixed paint for priming coats 
for use on exterior woodwork 
(excluding totara) NZSS 1056, Nov 1952 


Spain (IRATRA) 

Classification of pigments used 

in paint and varnish industries 

Zinc white pigment. Characteris- 
tics, testing 


UNE 48101 


UNE 48036 


669 METALLURGY 
Austria (ONA) 

ONORM M 3191 
Belgium (IBN) 


Copper and copper alloys of 
common use dimensions and 
tolerances of rounds, squares, 
hexagons, strips and sheets 


Gray cast iron 


NBN 268 


Czechoslovakia (CSN) 


CSN 42 3001,-3003, 

-3005,-3009 

CSN 42 3011,-3013,-3016, 

-3018,-3042,-3064 /65 

3 standards for tombac CSN 42 3201/03 

13 grades of brass CSN 42 3210,-3212/14, 

-3221/23,-3231,-3234,-3236, 

-3239,-3242,-3256 

Elongation testing apparatus CSN 42 0344/45 

Erichson drawn cup test method CSN 42 0406 

Compression test CSN 42 0415 

29 standards for different grades 
of structural steels, series: 

5 standards for cold rolled steel 

bands, series: 


4 grades of copper 


7 grades of bronze 


CSN 41004... 


CSN 42 0107... 


Poland (PKN) 


Aluminum and its alloys, chemi- 
cal analysis of 

Bearing metal, chemical analysis 
of PN H-04811 

Zinc alloy, type ZNAL PN H-87101 


PN H-04701 


Portugal (IGPAI) 


Determination of copper content 
in aluminum 


South Africa (SABS) 
Standard specification for dimen- 
sions and properties of rolled 
carbon steel structurai sections 
SABS 222-1952 


744 TECHNICAL DRAWINGS 


Netherlands (HCNN) 
Indication of building parts on 
drawing 1:100 and 1:200 
Symbols for surface finish 
Indication of hydraulic work on 
drawings 


United Kingdom (BS!) 


Protractors for drawing office use BS 2457:1954 
French curves for drawing office 

use BS 2458:1954 
Set squares for drawing officeuse BS 2459:1954 


N114 
V 6308 


V 1330 


77 PHOTOGRAPHY 


Canada (CSA) 


Tentative specification covering 
16-mm optical sound film pro- 
jector class B (for industrial 
and educational use) CSA 27.1.1.17-1954 


Germany (DNA) 


Camera lenses, stops, focal 
length, inscriptions, distance 


scale DIN 4522 


United Kingdom (BSI) 
Identity photographs BS 967:1954 
Dimensions of photographic 


processing tanks BS 2476:1954 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
FROM ASA MEMBERS 


American Society for Testing 
Materials 
1916 Race Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


e ASTM Standards on Copper and 
Copper Alloys, September, 1954, 600 
pp, 6 x 9. Heavy paper cover, $5.00; 
cloth cover, $5.65. 

Brings together in compact, readily 
usable form all of the ASTM Stand- 
ards pertaining to copper and copper 
alloys developed by ASTM Commit- 
tee B-5 on Copper and Copper Alloys, 
Cast and Wrought, and related stand- 
ards from other committees of the 
ASTM. 

This edition includes in their latest 
form 123 ASTM standards, including 
108 specifications; 10 test methods; 2 
classifications; 2 recommended prac- 
tices. In this special compilation, 50 of 
the specifications included in the ear- 
lier edition have been revised and 8 of 
the standards are new. 

Standards cover: specifications for 
electrical conductors; plate, sheet, 
rolled bar, and strip; rod, bar, and 
shapes; non-ferrous metals; wire; pipe 
and tube; ingot; sand and dic castings; 
filler metal; and methods of test for 
copper and copper-alloys. 

An extensive Index is included to 
provide a ready reference. 


Symposium on Diesel Fuels (STP 
No. 167), September, 1954, 56 pp, 
6x 9. $1.50. 

The papers in this symposium were 
presented at a meeting of ASTM Com- 
mittee D-2 on Petroleum Products and 
Lubricants held in Philadelphia, Feb- 
ruary 1954. Of the nine papers pre- 
sented in this Symposium, eight papers 
were prepared covering the diesel fuel 
supply and demand outlook, and the 
various problems associated with the 
procurement and usage of diesel fuels, 
while one paper is a review of fuel 
specification requirements. Also, the 
Tentative Classification of Diesel Fuel 
Oils (D975-53T) is included. 


e Symposium on Temperature Stabil- 
ity of Electrical Insulating Materials 
(STP No. 161), October, 1954, 141 
pp, 6 x 9. $2.75. 

Sponsored by ASTM Committee 
D-9 on Electrical Insulating Materials, 
this Symposium was presented at the 
57th Annual Meeting of the American 
Society for Testing Materials in Chi- 
cago in June, 1954. 
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In view of the rapid development of 
new insulating materials in recent 
vears, it has become increasingly ap- 
parent that test methods and stand- 
ards are needed as guides for deter- 
mining the thermal stability of insu- 
lating materials. This Symposium is an 
important part of the effort in this 
direction. 


e ASTM Manual on Industrial Water 
(STP No. 148-A). Second printing, 
September, 1954, 430 pp, 6 x 9. Blue 
cloth binding. $5.00. 

This Manual, now in its second 
printing, offers a bread discussion on 
the nature and uses of industrial 
water, plus up-to-date test methods 
and specifications developed by lead- 
ing authorities in the field. 

Included in this Manual are the 
various specifications, sampling meth- 
ods, definitions, and test methods that 
have been standardized by the Society 
through the work of its Committee 
D-19. Methods are listed for sam- 
pling; analysis; reporting results; and 
testing. 

New material includes 10 methods 
for: chemical oxygen demand (di- 
chroiiate oxygen demand) of indus- 
trial waste water; chlorine require- 
ment of industrial water and indus- 
trial waste water; in industrial water 
(residual chlorine — nitrate-ion — sul- 
fite-ion); in industrial waste water 
(odor—oil matter—pH—sulfides) ; 
also determination of thickness of in- 
ternal deposits on tabular heat ex- 
change surfaces; and one scheme for 
analysis of industrial water and indus- 
trial waste water. 


American Welding Society 
33 West 39th Street, New York 
18, N.Y. 


e Tentative Specifications for Alumi- 
num and Alumunum-Alloy Welding 
Rods and Bare Electrodes (AWS 
A5.10; ASTM B285), August, 1954. 
25 cents. 


Issued jointly by AWS and the 
American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, these specifications standardize, 
for the first time, filler metal for inert- 
gas metal-arc welding aluminum. 
Twenty-two classifications of filler 
metal, all the commonly used alumi- 
num and aluminum-alloy filler metals, 
are established by these specifications. 


National Electrical 
Manufacturing Association 
155East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
e Approval of Electrical Equipment 
by CSA. NEMA Bulletin No. 54, 

Multilithed. 

This Bulletin presents information 
for those interested in the activities of 
the Canadian Standards Association 
(CSA). 


Society of Motion Picture and 
Television Engineers 

55 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Index to American Standards and 
Recommendations, September, 1954. 
2 pp. Also available from the Ameri- 
can Standards Association. No charge. 

Lists by subjects all up-to-date 
American Standards on cinematogra- 
phy. This Index was prepared by 
SMPTE, sponsor for the ASA project 
on Motion Pictures, PH22. 


Tubular Exchanger 
Manufacturers Association, Inc 
53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
e Addenda to “Standards of Tubular 

Exchanger Manufacturers Associa- 
tion.” October, 1954. 7 pp. Available 
free to present holders of the Third 
Edition of TEMA Standards. 

Covers changes and additions ap- 
proved ‘since publication of the Third 
Edition in 1952. 


Commodity Standards Division 
Office of Technical Services 
U.S. Department of Commerce 
(Except where otherwise indicated, 
copies may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 

25,0.) 

Commercial Standards: 

CS72-54, Household Insecticide (Li- 
quid Space Spray Type for Flying 
Insects) (Second Edition), 10 cents. 

CS120-53, Standard Stock Ponderosa 
Pine Doors, 25 cents. 

Commercial Standard CS183-51, Boys’ 
Trouser Size Measurements, 20 
cents. 

(CS183-51 may be obtained from 

Room 6225, Main Commerce Build- 

ing, U.S. Department of Commerce, 

Washington 25, D. C.) 

Simplified Practice Recommendations: 

R207-54, Pipes, Ducts, and Fittings 
for Warm-Air Heating and Air 
Conditioning, 10 cents. 

R253-54, Retail Container Sizes (Net 
Weight) for Frozen Fruits and 
Vegetables, 5 cents. 
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For 

Easy 
Reference 

In Shop 

And 

Drafting Room 


The abridgment of American 
Unified Standards for Screw 
Threads and Their Gages 


Handy tables supply basic infor- 
mation—conserve man hours—show 
at a glance the data you need when 
selecting, designing, making, or test- 
ing the most widely used screw 
threads. Manual includes formulas 
for all major pitches and minor di- 
ameters for the six unified classes, 
also related information not found 
in the standards. 


Here is an opportunity to provide 
this useful manual for your engi- 
neers, shopmen, tool designers, and 
draftsmen in case you missed it 
when the book was first issued. 


ASME SCREW THREAD 
MANUAL 
1953 edition 68 pp. 
Heavy papercover $2.50 
Published by the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers—Copies avail- 


able from the American Standards 
Association. 


American Standards Association 
Incorporated 


70 East 45th Street, New York 17 


Please send me copies of the ASME 
Screw Thread Manual at $2.50 each. 


Name __ 


Company _> _ 





Street 





Zone ___ ’ State 


Remittance enclosed Send invoice 
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g WHAT IS YOUR QUESTION ? 








Are there standards for cast-iron 
spigots and bell pipes for water 
supply? 

In the September issue of THE 
MAGAZINE OF STANDARDs the reply 
was “American Standard Specifica- 
tions for Cast-Iron Pit Cast Pipe for 
Water or Other Liquids, A21.2- 
1953, which agrees with the Ameri- 
can Water Works Association stand- 
ard C102.” The following comment 
has been received: 

“This American Standard is for 
cast-iron pit cast pipe. The pit cast 
method of making cast-iron pipe 
has been generally superseded by 
the centrifugal method, and the ma- 
jority of pipe is cast by this more 
modern procedure. There are two 
methods of making cast-iron pipe 
centrifugally, and the American 
Standards Association has issued 
specifications for each method. The 
specifications for water pipe are in 
American Standard Specifications 
for Cast-Iron Pipe Centrifugally 
Cast in Metal Molds for Water or 
Other Liquids, A21.6-1953 (AW- 
WA C106), and American Stand- 
ard Specifications for Cast-Iron Pipe 
Centrifugally Cast in Sand Lined 
Molds for Water or Other Liquids, 
A21.8-1953 (AWWA C108).” 

Another reader verifies the refer- 
ence to A21.6 and A21.8 and com- 
ments: “By far the great majority of 
cast-iron pressure pipe which is 
made today is manufactured in ac- 
cordance with the process as cov- 
ered by A21.6 and A21.8. The old 
and now practically obsolete meth- 
od of manufacturing pit cast pipe as 
covered by A21.2 would, we feel, 
penalize a prospective buyer were 
he to try to procure pipe manufac- 
tured only in accordance with 
A21.2.” 


Confusion has been caused by a 
‘double standard” in American 
Standard abbreviations. Ameri- 
can Standard Z10.1-1941, Ab- 
breviations for Scientific and En- 
gineering Terms, shows ‘‘diam’’ 


as the abbreviation for ‘‘diam- 
eter.’’ American Standard 
Z32.13-1950, Abbreviations for 
Use on Drawings, shows ‘“‘dia’’ 
for the same term. According to 
these recommendations, the 
drawing for a data plate on a 
scientific instrument should show 
‘‘dia’’ but on the data plate it- 
self ‘‘diam"’ should be used. 
These and other divergent prac- 
tices will be reviewed by Sectional 
Committee Yl which now has su- 
pervision over both these standards. 
American Standard Z10.1-1941 is 
now under intensive revision and a 
revision of American Standard 
Z32.13-1950 will follow. 


Is there a change in the temper- 
ature approved for solutions 
used in photographic process- 
ing? 

The most recent edition of the 
American Standard Temperature 
for Photographic Processing Solu- 
tions, PH4.5-1953, calls for closer 
control of the temperature for de- 
veloping solutions than for other 
photographic processing solutions 
but does not change the standard 
temperature. The temperature 68 F 
has been standard for some ten 
years. Most photographers in the 
temperate zones find it convenient 
to establish and hold. 


Has any consideration been given 
to revising the 0.002 tolerance 
on diameter of Standard Com- 
mercial Taper Pins shown in 
Table 4 of American Standard 
B5.20-1947? The General Elec- 
tric Standard C5A1A2, which 
they term “‘commercial”’ gives 
this tolerance as 0.003, while the 
0.002 tolerance given in their 
specifications CSAl Aand C5A1B 
are listed as special tolerances. 


This question has been referred to 
the chairman of Sectional Committee 
BS on Small Tools and Machine Tool 
Elements for committee considera- 
tion. 





AMERICAN STANDARDS 


STATUS AS OF NOVEMBER 5, 1954 


Acoustics 


American Standard Approved — 

Free-Field Secondary Calibration of Micro- 
phones, Method for, Z24.11-1954. 
Sponsor: Acoustical Society of America. 


Standard Withdrawn — 
Noise Measurement, Z24.2-1942. 
Sponsor: Acoustical Society of America. 


Arbitration 


In Standards Council — 

Commercial Arbitration, 773. 
Sponsor: American Arbitration Associa- 
tion. 


Building 


In Standards Council — 

National Plumbing Code, A40.8. 
Sponsors: The American Public Health 
Association; The American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. 


In Board of Review — 

Installation of Gas Piping and Gas Appli- 
ances in Buildings (Not Applicable to 
Undiluted Liquified Petroleum Gas), 
Z21.30 (Revision of Z21.30-1950). 


In Standards Board — 

Gypsum Plastering, Specifications for, A42.1 
(Revision of A42.1-1950). 

Interior Lathing and Furring, Specifications 
for, A42.4 (Revision of A42.4-1950). 
Sponsors: American Institute of Archi- 
tects; American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials. 

Building Code Requirements for Minimum 
Design Loads in Buildings and Other 
Structures, A58.1 (Revision of AS58.1- 
1945). 

Sponsor: National Bureau of Standards. 


Withdrawal Being Considered — 
Plumbing Code, A40.7-1949. 
Sponsors: American Public Health Asso- 
ciation; American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. 
Note: With approval of the National 
Plumbing Code, A40.8, this standard will 
be withdrawn. 


Consumer 


Standards Submitted — 

Computing Food-storage Volume and Shelf 
Area of Automatic Household Refriger- 
ators, Method of, B38.1 (Revision of 
B38.1-1944). 

Rating and Testing Home Freezers, Method 
of, B38.3. 


Electrical 


American Standard Published — 

Electrical and Mechanical Characteristics of 
Apparatus Bushings (Used With Power 
Circuit Breakers and Outdoor Transform- 
ers), C37.4a-1954 (Supplement to Alter- 
nating-Current Power Circuit Breakers, 
C37.4-1953) and C57.12b-1954 (Supple- 
ment to Distribution, Power and Regulat- 
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ing Transformers, and Reactors other 
than Current-Limiting Reactors, C57.12- 
1949). $0.25 
Sponsor: Electrical Standards Board. 
Classifies bushings by voltage giving t 

minimum creepage distance, 60-cycle with- 
stand test voltage, and impulse full wave 
withstand voltage. The lower end bushing 
dimensions and threaded parts dimensions 
are also specified. 


In Board of Review — 

Recommended Practice for Volume Meas- 
urements of Electrical Speech and Pro- 
gram Waves, C16.5 (Revision of C16.5- 
1942). 

Sponsor: Institute of Radio Engineers. 

Power-Operated Radio Receiving Appliances, 
C65.1 (Revision of C65.1-1952). 
Sponsor: Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc 


New Project Being Considered — 
Terminology for Automatic Controls, C85. 
Sponsor: Electrical Standards Board. 


Standards Submitted — 

Definitions of Terms in the Field of Linear 
Varying Parameter and Nonlinear Cir- 
cuits. 

Submitted by: Institute of Radio Engi- 
neers. 


Mechanical 


American Standards Published — 

Circular and Dovetailed Forming Tool 
Blanks, BS5.7-1954 (Revision of BS5.7- 
1948). $1.00 
Sponsors: American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers; Metal Cutting Tool Insti- 
tute; National Machine Tool Builders As- 
sociation; Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers. 

Socket Head Cap Screws and Socket Set 
Screws, B18.3-1954 (Revision of B18.3- 
1947). 

Sponsors: American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers; Society of Automotive 
Engineers. 


In Board of Review — 

Letter Symbols for Gear Engineering, B6.5 
(Revision of B6.5-1949). 

Gear Nomenclature (Terms, Definitions, and 
Illustrations), B6.10 (Revision of B6.10- 
1950). 

Sponsors: American Gear Manufacturers 
Association; American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers. 


In Standards Board — 

Nomenclature for Gear Tooth Wear and 
Failure, B6.12. 
Sponsors: American Gear Manufacturers 
Association; American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers. 


Withdrawal Being Considered — 

Code for Design of Transmission Shafting, 
B17c-1927 R1947. 

Woodruff Keys, Keyslots, and Cutters, 
B17.1-1943. 
Sponsor: American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. 


Withdrawal Requested — 

Rotary Cone Valves, B61. 
Requested by: American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers. 


In Standards Board — 
Quarry Safety Code, M28.1. 
Sponsor: National Safety Council. 


Office Equipment 
American Standards Approved — 
Non-Carbonized, Single Ply, Adding Ma- 

chine Paper Rolls, Specifications for, 
X2.4.2-1954. 

Template and Method of Attaching Dictat- 
ing Machine Secretarial Hand Controls 
to Typewriters, X2.5.18-1954. 

Sponsor: National Office Management 
Association. 


In Board of Review — 

Reflectances of Furniture for General Office 
Use, X2.1.3. 
Sponsor: National Office Management 
Association. 


Photography 

American Standards Published — 

Stability of the Images of Processed Black- 
and-White Films, Plates, and Papers, 
Method for Indicating, PH4.12-1954 (Re- 
vision of Z38.8.17-1948) $0.50 

Chemical Resistivity and Photographic In- 
ertness of Constructional Materials for 
Processing Equipment, Method for Deter- 
mining, PH4.13-1954. $0.50 

Photographic Grade Citric Acid, Anhydrous, 
Specifications for, PH4.107-1954. $0.25 

Photographic Grade Sodium Bromide, Speci- 
fications for, PH4.207-1954. $0.25 
Sponsor: Photographic Standards Board. 

Cross-Modulation Tests, 16mni Variable- 
Area Photographic Sound, PH22.52-1954 
(Revision of Z22.52-1946}. $0.25 

Aperture for 35mm Sound Motion-Picture 
Projectors, PH22.58-1954 (Revision of 
Z22.58-1947). $0.25 

Aperture for 35mm Sound Motion-Picture 
Cameras, PH22.59-1954 (Revision of 
Z22.59-1947). $0.25 

Television Picture Area—35mm Motion-Pic- 
ture Film, PH22.95-1954 $0.25 

Television Picture Area—l16mm Motion Pic- 
ture Film, PH22.96-1954 $0.25 
Sponsor: Society of Motion Picture and 
Television Engineers. 

American Standards Approved — 

Threads for Attaching Mounted Lenses to 
Photographic Equipment, Specifications 
for, PH3.10-1954 (Revision of Z38.4.11- 
1944). 

Photographic Grade Chemicals: Mono-para- 
aminophenol Hydrochloride, PH4,135- 
1954. 

Photographic Grade Chemicals: Isopropyla- 
mine, 50-Percent Aqueous Solution, 
PH4.178-1954. 

Photographic Grade Chemicals: Benzyl Al- 
cohol, PH4.181-1954. 

Photographic Grade Chemicals: Sodium 
Carbonate, Monohydrates, PH4.227-1954 
(Revision of Z38.8.227-1948). 
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Sodium 
Carbonate, Anhydrous, PH4.228-1954 
(Revision of Z38.8.228-1948). 
Photographic Grade Sodium Tetraborate, 
Decahydrate (Borax), PH4.230-1954 (Re- 
vision of Z38.8.230-1948). 
Sponsor: Photographic Standards Board. 


Photographic Grade Chemicals: 


In Standards Board — 

Dimensions for 70mm Perforated Film for 
Cameras Other Than Motion-Picture Ca- 
meras, PH1.20. 

Focal Length of Lenses: Markings, PH3.13 
(Revision of Z38.4.4-1942). 


Reaffirmation Approved — 
Dimensions for Bite of Film Clips, PH4.1!5- 
1954 (Reaffirmation of Z38.8.4-1945). 


Safety 


In Board of Review — 

Safety Code for Woodworking Machinery, 
01.1 (Revision of 01.1-1944). 
Sponsors: Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies (Accident Prevention 
Department); International Association of 
Governmental Labor Officials. 


In Standards Board — 

Safety Code for Controls and Signaling De- 
vices for Graphic Arts Presses, B65.1. 
Sponsors: Research and _ Engineering 
Council of the Graphic Arts Industry, 
Inc; National Safety Council. 

Recording and Measuring Work Injury Ex- 

perience, Method of, Z16.1 (Revision of 
Z16.1-1945). 
Sponsors: Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies (Accident Prevention 
Department); International Association of 
Governmental Labor Officials. 


Decimal Dimensioning Scales, 
Z75 — 
General Acceptance Method 
Shopmen and designers may soon 
be able to buy scales calibrated in 
decimal dimensions in accordance 
with an American Standard, and 
produced by mass production meth- 
ods. A General Conference organ- 
ized by the American Standards As- 
sociation met September 14 and 
agreed on recommendations to be 
incorporated in a proposed stand- 
ard. The document under consider- 
ation had been prepared by a spe- 
cial committee of the automotive 
industry and a group of instrument 
manufacturers. This committee re- 
quested ASA action when it found 
that practices in regard to the use of 
decimal dimensioning scales varied 
from company to company, both 
within the automotive industry and 
in other industries. Therefore, the 
committee was of the opinion that 
this question is a matter of interest 
to organizations beyond the auto- 
motive industry. This was confirmed 
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by the Company Member Confer- 
ence at its June meeting when the 
question was put before it. 

The proposal has now been re- 
ferred to an editing committee for 
revision in accordance with the 
agreements reached at the Septem- 
ber 14 conference. C. M. Wright, 
Chrysler Corporation, is chairman. 
When the editing committee reports 
on the completed standard it will be 
sent to letter ballot of those con- 
cerned before being submitted to the 
American Standards Association for 
approval. 

The proposed American Standard 
provides for shop scales of narrow, 
flexible, semi-flexible, stiff, and 
heavy types. It also makes recom- 
mendations for combination square 
blades; and on allowance for 
“shrink.” Case tapes for shop use 
are also included. 

For drafting scales, the proposed 
American Standard offers drafts- 
man’s opposite bevel full size scales; 
opposite bevel quarter and half-size 
scales; opposite bevel full and half- 
size scales; and two bevel drafting 
machine scales. 


Safety Code for Elevators, Esca- 


lators, and Dumbwaiters, Al7— 
Sponsors: American Institute of Architects; 
National Bureau of Standards; The Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


The sectional committee held a 
meeting in Washington, D. C., Octo- 
ber 6, to give members of the com- 
mittee wko had submitted negative 
votes on the proposed revision of 
American Standard A17.1-1937 an 
opportunity to present their view- 
points to the other members of the 
committee. 


Protection of Heads, Eyes, and 
Respiratory Organs, Z2— 
Sponsors: National Bureau of Standards, 
U. S. Department of Commerce; U. S. Navy 
Department; Bureau of Mines, Department 
of Interior. 

Reports from the three subcom- 
mittees, on eye protection, respira- 
tory protection, and head protection, 
were discussed at a meeting of the 
committee October 28 in Washing- 
ton, D. C..The committee now 
hopes that these reports are far 
enough along so that by intensive 
editorial work, a revision of Amer- 


Wriaf’S NEW ON AMERICAN STANDARD PRCOJECTS 


ican Standard Z2-1938 will be com- 
pleted within the next year. 


Electronic Components, C83 — 
Sponsor: Radio-Electronics-Television Manu- 
facturers Association. 

A new task group to work on 
definitions and terminology for re- 
lays used with electronic equipment 
held its first meeting November 4. 
Chairman of the committee is J. A. 
Csepely, Air Arm Division, Mate- 
rials and Standards Group, Westing- 
house Corporation. 

The new C83 task group divided 
the relay field into 23 different divi- 
sions and handed out assignments to 
the members who will prepare defi- 
nitions for discussion at the next 
meeting, January 11. 


Electrical Measuring Instruments, 
C39 — 


Sponsor: Electrical Standards Board. 

Subcommittee 1 on Electrical In- 
dicating Instruments met October 
29 and prepared a revision of 
American Standard C39.1-1951. 
One of the changes was addition of 
a section or insulation test in which 
leakage current has been specified. 
Another change is to specify solder- 
ing terminals as an alternate to the 
screw terminals called for in the 
present standard. J. H. Miller, Wes- 
ton Instrument Company, is chair- 
man of Subcommittee 1. 


Conveyor Terms and 

Definitions — 

Sponsor: Conveyor Equipment Manufactur- 
ers Association. 

This beautifully printed and inter- 
esting ysanual has been submitted to 
the American Standards Association 
for approval under the Existing 
Standards Method. A canvass of 
groups concerned is now under way 
to determine whether or not a con- 
sensus exists. 

The manual was prepared by a 
technical committee of the Conveyor 
Equipment Manufacturers Associa- 
tion when the need for uniform 
terms and definitions was made evi- 
dent during the last war. At that 
time it became evident that the 
Armed Services (even among them- 
selves), civilian agencies, and in- 
dustry were using different vocab- 
ularies in discussing and specifying 
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conveyors. In writing the definitions, 
an attempt has been made to define 
each type of conveyor by what it 
“is” rather than by what it “does.” 
Trade names have been avoided ex- 
cept in instances where long usage 
has made common property of such 
names. 

The technical committee that pre- 
pared the manual is composed of 
conveyor engineers from all 
branches of the conveyor industry. 


Small Tools and Machine Tool 


Elements, B5 — 

Sponsors: Metal Cutting Tool Institute; So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers; National 
Machine Tool Builders’ Association; The 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


For a discussion of proposed re- 
visions of American Standards on 
splines, see page 363. 


Methods of Recording and Com- 
piling Accident Statistics, Z16 — 


Sponsors: National Safety Council; Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Companies, Ac- 
cident Prevention Department. 


Because a revision of the current 
edition of American Standard Meth- 
ods of Compiling Industrial Injury 
Rates, Z16.1-1945, is near comple- 
tion, it has been decided not to pub- 
lish more decisions of the Commit- 
tee of Judges until the new edition 
is available. The new standard will 
be entitled, Method of Recording 
and Measuring Work Injury Ex- 
perience. 


Insulated Wires and Cables, 
c8 — 


Sponser: The Electrical Standards Board. 

Charles T. Hatcher, division en- 
gineer, Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany of New York, has been named 
chairman of this committee. Mr 
Hatcher, who has been in responsi- 
ble charge of cable engineering and 
cable engineering administration for 
the Consolidated Edison system 
since 1933, was transferred to the 
grade of Fellow in the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers in 
April of this year. He was honored 
for “service and leadership in re- 
search and engineering of electric 
power cables and their application.” 


Refrigeration Nomenclature, 
Y53 — 


Sponsor: American Society of Refrigerating 
Engineers. 


As a result of objections by the 


National Electrical Manufacturers 
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Association to Part D, Definitions, 
of the Proposed American Standard 
Refrigeration Nomenclature for 
Text and Drawings, representatives 
of ASRE and NEMA met on No- 
vember 5 to resolve their differ- 
ences. The resultant agreements will 
necessarily have to be resubmitted 
to members of Y53 for their con- 
currence prior to submittal to ASA 
for approval. 

Letter Symbols, Y10 — 

Sponsors: The American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers. 

The Y10 Subcommittee 14 on 
Letter Symbols for Feed-Back Con- 
trol Systems (servo-mechanisms ) 
has completed preparation of a draft 
American Standard which will be 
circulated soon for industry com- 


Charles T. Hatcher 


ment. It will then be sent to mem- 
bers of Sectional Committee Y10 
for letter ballot vote. Work of this 
subcommittee has brought together 
the combined talents of the many 
organizations, such as the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, the 
American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, the Institute of Radio 
Engineers, Instrument Society of 
America, and others, who have been 
engaged individually in work on let- 
ter symbols for feed-back control 
systems. 


Coordination of Dimensions of 
Building Materials and Equip- 
ment, A62 — 


Sponsors: Producers’ Council; American In- 
stitute of Architects; Associated General 


Contractors of America, Inc; National As- 
sociation of Home Builders. 


Eleven European countries are 
cooperating, under the aegis of the 
European Productivity Agency, to 
develop Modular Measure (the 
more popular name for “Modular 
Coordination”), reports William 
Demarest, Jr, Secretary for Modu- 
lar Coordination, American Institute 
of Architects, Washington, D. C. 
On October 11, their representatives 
commenced a one-week organiza- 
tional conference in London to 
launch their project. “To the best 
of our knowledge, the United States 
is so far the only country to have 
made extensive use of Modular 
Measure in building,” Mr Demarest 
comments. “We have therefore 
urged the participants in the new 
European project to refrain from 
any final decisions on their program 
until the Building Research Institute 
here has conducted its December 
9th conference [see page 365] to 
evaluate the American movement 
for Modular Measure.” 

“Don’t worry about the likeli- 
hood of the foreign group plumping 
for some maverick module,” Mr 
Demarest advises. “We have noted 
that the recommendations of Euro- 
pean leaders in this field have re- 
cently been limited to 4 in., 10 cm, 
or multiples of either.” 

“Square bubbles” is the most re- 
cent popular term for the modular 
unit. “It may sound goofy to talk 
about building houses with ‘square 
bubbles’, but that just about sums 
up one of the most serious progres- 
sive movements in the building in- 
dustry. . . .” This is the start of a 
feature story sent out over the wires 
of the Associated Press early in 
October. The story then settles 
down to a very clear, simple ex- 
planation of what Modular Measure 
is all about and what promise it 
holds for purchasers of buildings. 

AP’s “bubbles,” Mr Demarest ex- 
plains in his October 11 Modular 
Coordination Memo, are the 4-inch 
cubical Modules which serve as the 
basic units in Modular Measure. 

“If all makers of building mate- 
rials agreed to this, colossal savings 
would result,” the writer of the AP 
article concludes. 
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e e Interchangeability of electronic 
tubes in sockets is the purpose of the 
new International Recommendation 
on Dimensions of Electronic Tubes 
and Valves, just published by the 
International Electrotechnical Com- 
mission. The publication gives stand- 
ard dimensions with the necessary 
tolerances of electronic tube and 
valve bases, as well as general re- 
quirements, with the idea of insur- 
ing that dimensions essential for in- 
terchangeability shall be the same 
in all countries. Standards for the 
gages needed to assure interchange- 
ability are also included. 

The publication contains two 
parts. Part I covers all the interna- 
tionally standardized bases, some of 
which are used in Europe but not in 
the United States. Part II gives Elec- 
tronic Tube and Valve Outlines. 

Copies of IEC Publication No. 
67 (1954), Dimensions of Elec- 
tronic Tubes and Valves, can be ob- 
tained from the American Stand- 
ards Association at $4.00 each. 


e e “The Role of Company Stand- 
ards in Industrial Administration,” 
by Dickson Reck (Advanced Man- 
agement, April, 1954) is the first 
paper resulting from the research 
program of the Standardization 
project at Mellon Institute. This 
project is sustained at the Institute 
by the Sarah Mellon Scaife Founda- 
tion. Subsequent papers will deal 
with other important applications of 
standardization. As announced by 
W. A. Hamor, Director of Research 
of the Institute, all the papers pub- 
lished under this project “will be ex- 
tensions of the central idea that well 
conceived and soundly executed 
programs of standardization can 
free initiative and increase efficiency 
by reducing or eliminating obstruc- 
tive or unnecessary variety of terms, 
methods, parts, and products.” 

Dickson Reck, author of this first 
paper in the series, is lecturer in 
Business Administration at the Uni- 
versity of California, and is an Ad- 
visory Fellow of the Mellon Insti- 
tute. 


Reprints of the paper can be ob- 
tained from the American Standards 
Association, without charge. 
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STANDARDS 
OUTLOOK 


by Leo B. Moore 


ORGANIZATIONAL POSITION 


Every survey shows that the average company considers standards work 

to be an engineering activity. As such, the standards group is a part of 
the engineering department, and the close relationship to this department is indi- 
cated by the term standards “engineer.” 

It is true, however, that many companies with very successful standards pro- 
grams have placed them organizationally in a wide variety of positions, including 
the purchasing department, industrial engineering, personnel, and even research. 
This varied treatment of standards work may exist even though the company and 
its products are engineering-oriented, such as is, for example, a public utility, 
a chemical concern, and an equipment manufacturer. 

Although the question of the appropriate organizational position of the stand- 
ards department may be considered purely academic when it is a matter of 
actually changing this position, a standards man might well ask whether his 
activity is aided or impeded by his being pin-pointed in a particular area of the 
company. The growing impact of standards thinking in all areas of the business 
might well raise some questions of this nature. 

In a company where cutting across organizational lines is not a major mis- 
demeanor, the standards engineer may feel free to contribute his thinking to 
other functions of the company. Generally, however, it must be conceded that 
the acceptance of the premise that standards belong exclusively in one area 
tends to restrict the bulk of the activity to that area. This means that the stand- 
ards man must possess the ability to move with the tide of opportunity if he 
wishes to extend himself and his work. The strength of his impact depends on 
his capacity to hand!e the human relations problems involved and to transfer his 
interest and skill to others who may share standards thinking with him. 

There probably is no one right organizational! position that will permit com- 
plete freedom of activity, and there probably never will be one. But it is perfectly 
clear that the restriction of standards thinking by organizational arrangement 
tends to be unrealistic. Industry has made tremendous advances in production 
and engineering, much of it with the help of the standards man. Industry is 
becoming increasingly aware of the high price it is paying for paperwork, pack- 
aging, handling, and miscellaneous supporting activities to the main stream of 
production. How can the standards people help with these problems? The prin- 
ciples and practices of standardization may be employed as well in the office, 
the packing room, and in the storage and shipping functions as in the plant. 
Forms control, box, carton, and crate specifications, and handling equipment 
are only variations of the same kind of work that standards engineers have long 
been doing. 

In many companies, the fact that the standards department is assigned to a 
particular function causes many areas of opportunity to be avoided or neglected. 
It would seem that whatever its organizational position, the standards depart- 
ment should be free to exercise its talents and to cut across these lines of demar- 
cation without fear or hesitation. 


W ces does the standards department belong in company organization? 





Mr Moore is Assistant Professor of Industrial Management at the Massa- 
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ENGINEERS 


Plan Your Power Systems on a Sound Basis 


Do you know whether your equipment can handle the 


short circuit current your system may generate? 


Here are American Standards that help give you the information you need to 
plan safe and adequate low voltage power distribution facilities for an industrial 
plant, electric utility installation, or large commercial building— 


American Standard, Low Voltage Air Circuit Breakers (includes Application 
Guide), C37.13-1954 


American Standard Test Code for Low Voltage Air Circuit Breakers, C37.14- 
1954 


American Standard Rated Control Voltages and Their Ranges for Low Volt- 
age Air Circuit Breakers, C37.15-1954 


THIS GROUP OF AMERICAN STANDARDS GIVES YOU:— 


Definitions of terms used in circuit breaker technology 

What conditions to consider in selecting low voltage circuit breakers 
The tests manufacturers should give the circuit breakers you select 
What information to include in your inquiries to manufacturers 

An accepted basis for evaluating circuit breakers you consider buying 


A simplified method to determine what short circuit currents your system can 
develop 


COPIES NOW AVAILABLE FROM THE AMERICAN STANDARDS ASSOCIATION 


American Standards Association 
70 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me the following (check enclosed Send invoice____ 


copies C37.13-1954 @ 80¢ 
copies C37.14-1954 @ 50¢ 
copies C37.15-1954 @ 30¢ 
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Company 








Address 











